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ROBERT PROUD, PENNSYLVANIA’S 
FIRST HISTORIAN 


By J. H. Power 
The Free Library of Philadelphia 


‘HE plans maturing in this Association for a new history of 

Pennsylvania should induce us to study with some care the 
works of previous writers, even though they afford little encour- 
agement or elevation. This commonwealth has no such long and 
enthusiastic historical tradition or corpus of writings as New 
England—nor has it ever had. One hundred years ago when the 
German Americanist Hermann E. Ludewig published his reper- 
tory, The Literature of American Local History; A Bibliographi- 
cal Essay, he was able to devote thirty-six pages to works on 
Massachusetts history, but could fill only eight pages with those 
relating to Pennsylvania. A similar comparison today would show 
a similar situation, if an adequate bibliography of Pennsylvania 
existed from which a comparison could be made. Such a bibliog- 
raphy does not exist, by the way; plans for its preparation might 
properly furnish the committees of this body with a project of 
enduring value, that would be helpful to the compilers of an 
authentic history. 

Even more important is the question of motives and purposes 
Local history is barren if it is locally conceived; it is significant 
only when it connects a region or an episode with the general 
streams of movement in time that comprehend the collective ex- 
perience and destiny of men. New England’s historiography has 
had such greatness in it; Pennsylvania’s has not. Part of the 
extensive influence of New England writers was due to their 
universal spirit. For a couple of generations American historiog- 
raphy as a whole was a curious projection of the New England 
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mind. Even the keenest scholars showed a quaint provincialism. 
The erudition of Justin Winsor was not always proof against the 
background of the Harvard library over which he presided: in 
1889 he dismissed the extensive collections of The Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia and The Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
with the remark that they were “hardly of distinctive value, ex- 
cept in regard to the history of that State,” though had he ex- 
amined the holdings of both institutions in the 1880's as fully as 
he did the libraries of New York and Boston, and had he thought 
of Pennsylvania as part of American history, he would have found 
reason to alter his judgment. 

The point, of course, is not that Winsor failed to exploit Penn- 
sylvania resources; it is rather that Pennsylvanians themselves 
had failed.to do so. This is the first observation that occurs to one 
on reading Proud’s History. There was much material available 
which he chose not to consult, and much that he did use was of 
a highly partisan nature. Proud’s work, indeed, is a perfect ex- 
ample in both conception and execution of what this Association 
ought not to do in preparing a new history of the state. 

Robert Proud’s career is fully narrated in his own papers, for 
the preservation of which he made some provision. In The His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania are forty-three volumes and four 
manuscript boxes of documents and letters, acquired by The So- 
ciety in May, 1903, at auction. A characteristically fine catalogue 
published in that year by Stan V. Henkels describes the collection 
in detail. The Pennsylvania Magasine of History and Biography 
contains some publications from this material, as follows: XIII, 
No. 4, 1889, 430 ff., “Autobiography of Robert Proud, the His- 
torian;” XXIX, No. 2, 1905, 229-31, a letter of 1778; and 
XXXIV, No. 1, 1910, 62-73, several letters of 1777 and 1778. The 
first volume of the Memoirs of The Historical Society contains a 
sketch by C. W. Thomson (417-435) and two poems (486-492). 
The account in the DAB by Mrs. Lingelbach gives a useful 
bibliography. 

A smaller but especially valuable collection, consisting of three 
hundred letters and documents, is at The Library Company of 
Philadelphia. It apparently came in at the same time that all of 
Proud’s books were given to The Library Company, a short time 
after his death. This collection has recently been calendared, and 
is the basis for the present paper. A review of all this Proudiana 
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and a survey of the papers of other Quakers of his group sug- 
gests the need, not so much of a biography of Proud, as an ac- 
count of the moderate and conservative Quakers during the Revo- 
lution. Though much has been written around this subject, no 
adequate treatment of the non-participants and what they repre- 
sented in American thought has appeared. Proud need not be 
considered typical, for these extreme individualists conformed to 
no type. But he was one of the most expressive of the group, and 
through his writing exercised an important influence on the others. 

Robert Proud came to Philadelphia in 1759; he lived there for 
fifty-four years until he died in 1813. For America, these were 
great years of war, revolution, upheaval and rebirth; for Proud 
they were quite otherwise. His personal chronicle recorded such 
unhappiness, resentment, pettishness, and continual discontent as 
the venerable city has seldom harboured. 

The fault, he considered, was not his, but America’s. No cal- 
low youth, he was a mature scholar of 31 when he emigrated, with 
a dream of the ideal commonwealth in his mind, the Holy Experi- 
ment of Peace and Prosperity, where the natural orderliness of 
society was expressed in “the wisest government of men.” He 
must have been naive, for any Pennsylvania Quaker could have 
told him things were not going too well in 1759. But pedantic, 
dogmatic, pious and confident Robert Proud expected to live on 
a high plane of the spirit in Penn’s Republic. How Pennsylvania 
let him down! 

A pacifist seeking peace, he came during one war, lived through 
a second, and died in the midst of a third. Contemplating Penn- 
sylvania’s rich lands and bountiful harvests, the city’s great mer- 
chant houses and extensive commerce, he dwelt in poverty on the 
meager salary of a school master, a failure in every business 
venture. By temperament a conservative, wedded to the accus- 
tomed order of things and convinced of the natural inequality of 
men, he was an uneasy spectator of the great social changes of 
the Revolutionary movement, watched “upstarts’” seize the gov- 
ernment, and sat by appalled as new philosophies of social sys- 
tems swept his principles and his world into the discard. Robert 
Proud and the Philadelphia of his years were totally out of 
adjustment with one another. 

Now Proud was unhappy, and he certainly was a man of small 
bore; but he was not without real gifts. His story is arresting, 
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because it shows at so many places fine promise unfulfilled. Born 
the son of a prosperous Yorkshire farmer in the Tees river val- 
ley, he spent his early years on a leasehold near the North-Riding 
market-town of Thirsk, where there was “a large and pleasant 
mansion house and gardens.” A studious youth, at the age of 
eighteen he departed, “with no small difficulty, from my connec- 
tions,” he tells us, to enter the school kept at Skipton some fifty 
miles to the west by the Quaker theologian, David Hall. Older 
than most of the scholars, Proud received especial attention from 
Hall, and the two became fast friends, corresponding with each 
other (in correct Latin) as long as Hall lived. 

Exercises in poetry, English as well as Latin, were part of the 

fare David Hall served up; at least one translation from Horace 
(II, 20) of the year 1748 has come down to us. The young stu- 
dent went beyond the curricular requirements, however, to essays 
of his own, one of which he must have been considerable pleased 
with, for he copied it out fifty years later.t A superior schoolboy 
in the age of Pope was bound to have his poetic talents developed. 
Proud versified in the mystical vein of the gentle Hall; he was 
happy at Skipton, happier than he was ever to be again, but it 
must be acknowledged that however well David Hall grounded 
‘him in Latin, Greek, and theology, he scarcely equipped him to 
meet the seething world of the eighteenth century. Formal educa- 
tion seems always to live in the past, but Robert Proud’s schooling 
must have been particularly efféte. It gave him neither the facility 
to live greatly among ideas, nor the tough core of moral con- 
viction to live with composure among men. What it gave him 
was knowledge, and dogmatism without purpose. 

At twenty-two, he left home and school to go to London, 
equipped with numerous letters of introduction from Hall. The 
journey, across Yorkshire and thence by sea from Scarborough 
to Greenwich, took most of a month, some of which was spent 
waiting at Scarborough for winds to moderate and a ship to sail. 
It was “the Spaw Season;” the resort town was “much crowded 
with Gentry, from many dist[ant] Parts of the Nation.” Proud 


"Envelopes 5 and 14, Proud Papers, LCP. The collection is at this time 
temporarily arranged in 16 manuscript envelopes corresponding to the 
bundles as tied with pink ribbons and endorsed by Proud. The envelope 
number is a sufficient location for the papers. Biographical details follow 
the “Autobiography” (PMH&B, XIII, 430 ff.). 
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sat in the bay window of George Winn’s house, gazing out over 
the giant breakwater of hewn stone at the great vessels from all 
parts of the world that had put in for refuge from the storm. The 
musical name of the little city appealed to his poetic senses :* 


Reluctant while at Scarborough I abode, 
I look’d from Scarborough into Scarborough Road, 
From a fair window, in the crowded Town, 
Fronting the glorious Rising of the Sun; 
My Prospect on the German Ocean lay, 
Where Ships to London cut the liquid Way; 
While Waves, like Mountains, to the shore advance, 
And Ships, like Castles, on the Billows dance. 
Now, mounting high, these on the Surface stood, 
Now, sinking down, seem swallow’d in the Flood: 
Such Sport the Winds, & growling Waters made, 
And with the Lives of wretched mortals play’d! 
Swiftly on tow’ring Waves sometimes they went, 
Then sunk beneath the fluid Element! 
While rising Surges, on the tumbling Sea, 
Swift to my Quarters hasten on their Way; 
And e’er they reach the hoarse resounding Shore, 
They fall, they break, & loud as Thunder roar. 
As angry then, they dash the Rocks below, 
But soon recoil, & give a fiercer Blow, 
Then rising high, their lofty Summits rear, 
And, with vast Violence, rush o’er the Pier. 
Of this no End, while Winds & Tempests blow, 
While Motion lasts, the Waters ebb & flow, 
And row[e]ling Waves for ever come & go. 
Hence seem the active Minds of Men to have 
No small Resemblance to the foaming Wave: 
And while upon this troubl’d Scene I gaze, 
I view an Emblem of my future Days; 
Trials to come succeed to Troubles past, 
Till we obtain the peaceful Port, at last. 


Not great poetry, certainly; that “fluid Element” is really unfor- 
tunate. But Proud had learned his classics well, and he could 
paint a lively picture with wards. 

In London, Proud remained eight years. He lived first with a 
relative, Joseph Taylor, and apparently spent some time as a com- 
mercial clerk, for a power of attorney executed by his father (“I 
William Proud of Wildon-Grange in the County of York Yoe- 
man”) refers to “Robert Proud of the City of London Book- 


2 Tbid. Many years later (1806) Proud made this note: “Other Verses 
abt. the same Time were also written by R. P. partly on his passage &c both 
in Lat. & Eng. to his Master Dav. Hall, & his former School Mate St. 
Smith &c.” Env. 14. 
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keeper.”* But such an occupation could not possibly have absorbed 
his energies very long, or appealed to his talents. Soon the influ- 
ence of another relative, Dr. John Fothergill, also a native York- 
shireman, made itself felt on the young scholar. 

Benjamin Franklin once wrote of Fothergill, “I can hardly 
conceive that a better man has ever existed.” In 1750 the learned 
physician was thirty-eight years old, just beginning to enjoy his 
great reputation and extensive practice. His Account of the Sore 
Throat (the first recognition of diphtheria) had appeared in 1748; 
during the 1750’s he was composing his Essays on the Weather 
and Diseases of London. Leading Quaker philanthropist and hu- 
manitarian, Fothergill was the kind of man who liked to solve 
other people’s problems; naturally, he expanded his interests to 
include the career of his promising country cousin. With the emi- 
nent doctor’s encouragement Proud began to improve himself in 
“some parts of learning and science,” particularly botany and the 
pharmacopoeia—be it noted that Fothergill’s own first studies 
had been the chemistry of drugs, his first job that of the apothe- 
cary, and his first essays, De Emeticorum usu and The Origin of 
Amber, on pharmacological subjects. Pharmacy was by no means 
the least reasonable way to approach a medical education. Proud 
’ worked hard, having in view “the practice of Physic,” and he 
tells us that he “made such proficiency as to attract considerable 
notice and respect from many.” 

That the lad might better pursue his studies, Fothergill got him 
a position as tutor with the families of Sylvanus and Timothy 
Bevan, leading chemists among the Quakers, and “much noted in 
the medical line.” For several years he lived at Hackney, near 
London, where he had the run of Bevan’s extensive library, and 
supervised the education of the two young boys of the family. 
Thirty-two essays in English and Latin, translations from Horace, 
Cicero, or the New Testament, and little “themes” in morality 
which the pupils wrote Proud preserved throughout his life.* He 
had a fine home, plenty of time for his own studies, and a small 
income. Among the great Quaker families, “generally persons of 
much note and eminency in different respects,’ he made many 


* And authorizes him to collect a debt of £94 from a butterfactor formerly 
of Thirsk. Env. 4 
*Env. 2. 
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friends, and developed such important connections that his success 
seemed assured. : 

Botany, chemistry, medicine, tutoring and praying did not pre- 
vent him from suffering a Yorkshireman’s nostalgia, however, nor 
did his many activities cause him to neglect his muse. Almost as 
soon as he reached London, he addressed a poetic epistle in Latin 
to Stephen Smith, “quondam condiscipulum Skiptoniae tum in 
Schola D. Hall versantem;” and he did a number of periphrastic 
translations of bits from his Latin authors. In 1752 he composed 
an “elogium” to Catherine Payton (“postea Philips”), apparently 
a comely, youthful Quaker preacher and reformer. It is an in- 
consequential poem, even by Proud’s standards; but we note it 
because it is the only occasion on which we can positively link his 
name with a close female acquaintance. Proud was born to be a 
bachelor ; this part of his destiny, at least, he fulfilled. 

His most ambitious effort at Hackney (of those that survive’) 
and the most revealing, was “An Imitation, or Parody, of the pre- 
ceding Ode [Hor. II, 6. To Septimius], in English; By R. P. 
near London, about the year 1754;—when he first had thoughts 
of visiting America. . . .” Now this was five years before he 
actually did migrate; it suggests that Proud’s boyish restlessness 
was much with him in his twenties, his mind yet uncommitted to 
any of his several activities. His ultimate hope, he writes, is to 
spend his declining years in his native Yorkshire, but if a relent- 
less destiny will not permit him to return to the rural valley of 
the Ouse, then at least he will flee far from contentious London, 
“where Luxury and Av’rice reign,” 


Beyond the vast Atlantic Sea 

To Pennsylvania’s distant Ground ; 
Where Peace & Plenty smile around; 
Where now exists, commenc’d by Penn, 
The wisest Government of Men. 

That happy Land appears to be 

The fairest in the World, to me... 


Then follows an inventory of Pennsylvania’s attractions. Summer 
is warm and fruitful there, winter is “healthy, cool & clear” (credu- 
lous youth!), the western mountains are rich with hidden minerals, 


*He said in his “Autobiography” that the whole amount of his poetry 
had he saved it would have filled several large octavo volumes. 
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the soil is wondrously fertile, grapes are thick as brambles, peaches 
. hang like apples. 


There plac’d beneath some shady Tree, 
Oh! how should I delight to be! 
And sit,—till Phebus downward haste, 
And meditate on Troubles past, 
With sweet Reflection!—then I’d give 
A thought on them that distant live! 
Shamokin I'd to York prefer, 
And Burlington to Westminster ; 
The Ouse to Susg. should not compare, 
Nor wealthy Thames to Delaware. 


Supreme attraction of Pennsylvania (far outshining her fabu- 
lous grapes, her vicarious Burlington or her surprising “Susq.”) 
was the liberty of her inhabitants and the love they had for one 
another. Proud was writing just before the Quaker oligarchy was 
to be ousted from the Assembly; a London Friend not too well 
informed might believe in 1754 that in Pennsylvania, 


Supremely favour’d from above, 

All live in sweet fraternal Love; 

Hence Philadelphia’s matchless Frame 
Derives its’ Glory, & its’ Name; 

Which dreads no Force of hostile Pow’rs, 
Nor envy’s London’s golden Tow’rs .. . 


The “Sweets of Liberty” were Pennsylvania’s birthright, for 


No armed Force obtain’d the Ground ; 
But Love & Justice wall it round; 
Hence Innocence will safely dwell, 
Wherever Truth & Right prevail 


Destructive War has never been 
Within these beauteous. Borders seen. 


These happy habitations called him, Proud wrote, and he signed 
the piece with the most inappropriate pseudonym possible: Pro- 
bus !® 

Of course, to any London Quaker, Pennsylvania was a live 
subject. Greatest achievement of the Friends, most aspiring social 
enterprise of the century, the very thought of it quickened the 
Quaker mind. Yet why Proud should ‘abruptly give up his studies, 


° These poems of London years are in Env. 5; a Latin poem of Christmas 
Day, 1754, in Env. 14. Since he copied his poems several times, other ver- 
sions appear throughout the collection. 
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forsake his valuable connections and migrate just when he might 
have attained success, remains a mystery. Perhaps he was as badly 
adjusted to the London community as he was to be to his new 
home. At any rate, he gave up medicine, with a wrenching of his 
spirit took leave of his friends, and embarked late in 1758 on a 
winter passage to America armed with letters of introduction to 
various Philadelphians and a certificate from the London Monthly 
Meeting to Friends in the colony. 

Proud had not found himself in London; in Philadelphia he 
was to be no more settled. In his first twenty years he lived in 
fourteen different Quaker homes, dependent upon Friends for 
his bed and board, while he undertook the education of boys in 
Latin and Greek. A lonely bachelor, he developed some eccen- 
tricities that made him a quaint figure in the town, around whom 
legends grew. He was, of course, said to have been disappointed 
in love in England; to this, and his business failures in Philadel- 
phia, his “demurs to the commonly received affections to life” 
were ascribed. His tall, slender form, his “nose of the Roman 
order, . . . overhung with most impending brows,” his old- 
fashioned bush wig, curled and gray, a “half-cocked, patriarchal- 
looking hat,” and long ivory-headed cane became familiar objects 
of respectful jest. In cold weather he wore a drab cloak, “which 
gave to his personal appearance the similitude of one of West’s 
Indian treaty pictures.””” 

Nine months after his arrival, Proud began to take pupils, at 
the house of “William Brown, Walnut Street, then kept by Mary 
Newport.” Meanwhile Israel Pemberton informed the Overseers 
of the Public School of a letter he had received from J. Fothergill 
of London recommending the young man as “a person well quali- 
fied to instruct our youth in divers branches of learning.” A 
committee of the Board after visiting Proud unanimously agreed 
to employ him to be master of “The Latin and Greek Grammar 
School” in the Penn Charter School (as it was familiarly called) 
in September, 1761, a position which he held for nine years.® 

Throughout these years of teaching, Proud corresponded with 
Robert Horsfield, bookseller, of London, from whom he pur- 
chased a library of texts for his teaching. How he did it, on a 


7 Watson, Annals, I, 564-566; Thomson, in Memoirs, I, HSP, 428. 
* Woody, Thomas, Early Quaker Education in Pennsylvania, 59, n. 
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salary never higher than £250 Pennsylvania money, is hard to 
say. Horsfield found him the best editions, translations and bind- 
ings, and tried to send “the books most useful for Schools.” 
He also shipped various mathematical instruments and scientific 
apparatus, Nairne’s chest microscope, gloves, compasses and such 
things. Among the pages of booklists are noted travel books, ser- 
mons, geographies, surveyor’s handbooks, elementary books of 
science, Anderson’s and Postlethwayt’s accounts of commerce (the 
latter, according to Horsfield, “a Work of Character’), texts in 
logic, rhetoric, and grammar ; lexicons, various editions of Greek 
writers; standard Latin authors like Vergil, Horace, Cicero, 
Caesar, Livy, Pliny, Ovid, Sallust, Juvenal, Martial (“Marshall’’) 
and Terence, and many ancient and modern writers not so well 
known in the colonies, such as Nepos’ history, Phaedrus’ fables, 
Clarke’s editions of Justin, Corderius, and Erasmus; New Testa- 
ments of Beza and Benzelius; Boethius’ Consolation, a life of 
Belisarius; Valerius Maximus, Aulus Gellius, Polymetis; Féne- 
lon’s Télémaque, and other works in French.® In spite of these 
intellectual riches, Proud was finding Pennsylvania less than he 
had dreamed. The climate was “not very favourable to [his] 
Constitution,” and, though it seems strange, so much do we think 
of him as the typical dominie, he was in truth unhappy in his 
work. He wrote his brother William of his disappointment at 
having to continue in America his former occupation, yet he had 
no prospects of changing. Teaching was a despised profession in 
the new world, he confessed ‘sadly, deserted by those most suit- 
able to it, and depressingly unprofitable. Dignity was hard to 
maintain without financial security. Proud urged his brother Wil- 
liam to come over and join him in a partnership in some business 
adventure, but William declined, suggesting instead that Robert 
return to England. That thought must have appealed to Robert 
as the Indian uprisings and the frontier wars broke out in Penn- 
sylvania, the Quakers bearing the onus of refusing to arm the 
settlers against the savages. Peace, America’s greatest blessing, 
was departed from the province, and prosperity, its ornament, was 
destroyed by the agitation over the new imperial taxes. 

In a turbulent year of non-importation, John Proud, one of 
the younger brothers of the schoolmaster, arrived in Philadelphia 


® Eleven letters, 1763-1768. Env. 5, 6. 
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with no certain plans of doing anything particular, except gaining 
his fortune. John had failed in a soap-making enterprise in Eng- 
land, through poor management, and showed little promise of 
doing better in America, but William wrote that the family ex- 
pected Robert to take care of him. He brought no money with 
him, having lost his all in soap, and he was not entirely free of 
deviation from Quaker principles.*° But Robert was willing to 
overlook such minor matters, for John was available as the partner 
he had sought for several years, with whose help he could leave 
teaching for the more lucrative pursuits of commerce. 

Proud resigned his place at the school in September, 1770, -and 
the two bachelor brothers entered trade together. John lasted only 
a few years and then returned to England, but Robert was tossed 
about in the processes of getting and spending for a full decade, 
a complete and utter failure as a business man. One transaction, 
relating to 2,200 acres of land on Wyalusing creek in Luzerne 
county, involved a debt of £600 which took Proud twenty-four 
years to settle. Others brought him credits which he could not 
collect.1t Of course, everything was against him. Neither he nor 
his brother was temperamentally equipped for business; neither 
had the slightest wordly experience to build upon, neither could 
understand the great movements of the Revolutionary years. An 
example of Proud’s innocence was his accumulation of vast 
amounts of the inflated paper currency of the mid-1770’s, under 
the impression not only that the British would win the war, but 
that the money would be redeemed by the crown. 

Stimulated by his new employments, he began to assert himself 
in public improvement. In 1771 he presented Hall & Sellers some 
vigorous essays protesting the spending of hundreds of pounds 
by the corporation of the city on a dinner to the new governor 
(Richard Penn), when there were “many absolutely necessitous 
Cases & Circumstances continually before our Eyes in the City, 
that with the greatest Propriety most loudly demand the Public 
Notice & Assistance of said Money, & yet receive no immediate 
Advantage from it.” Proud had not failed to absorb a portion of 
the reforming zeal of his temporary landlord, Anthony Benezet. 
He praised the Sons of Liberty for adhering to the non-importation 

% Six letters, William Proud to Robert Proud, 1762-1769. Envelopes 5, 6, 


7. William was living in the West-Riding village of Settle during these years. 
“Env. 15. 
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agreements, and inveighed against squandering, displays, and un- 
necessarily ornate celebrations. He also protested the erection of 
a market in High street, in an essay introduced by quotations from 
Pliny.” 

Though he preserved the neutrality in action characteristic of 
Quakers during the war, Proud was ardently Loyalist in his 
sympathies, resentful of those responsible for the “confusion and 
iniquity” that caused him such great losses and shocked him, he 
said, in body and mind. When the British entered the city in 
1777, after the “Rebel Party that were in Arms as well as those 
that’ held offices under the Usurpation” had fled (taking with 
them much Quaker property), Proud was happy. “We have not 
had so much good order and Tranquility these several years, as 
we have had since the British Forces came hither,” he wrote.?® 
In 1778, when the fortunes of war went against the British, he 
removed to Jersey, where he spent a year in the Quaker home 
of Benjamin Morgan. 

Many influences in Proud’s life made him a Loyalist; his strong 
personal ties with England, his Quaker pacifism, his detestation 
of civil broils, his pietistic aloofness from politics, his financial 
losses which embittered him against the mercantile groups of 
Philadelphia who coriducted the early stages of the Revolution, 
and his innate conservatism, his longing for wealth and security, 
his intellectual fastidiousness, all of which prevented him from 
understanding or sympathizing with the mechanic-artisan classes 
for whom Tom Paine and others were speaking after 1776. Dur- 
ing what he termed the “general cessation . . . from the former 
usual and useful employments among the people, who were then 
strangely disposed for revolution, rebellion and destruction, under 
the name and pretence of Liberty,” he turned from the “afflictive 
and disagreeable” objects about him to writing in prose and verse, 
partly on the historical materials he had been collecting, partly on 
poetics in Latin and English. In these writings, he developed the 
rudiments of a political philosophy that would serve a Loyalist 
Quaker. 

Basic to this philosophy was Proud’s acceptance of an inward, 
aloof religion that repudiated worldliness, that expended itself in 


” Letters and essays, late 1771. Env. 8. 
*® PMHEB, XXXIV, 72-3. 
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contemplation rather than in social action. Benezet’s thrilling mis- 
sion of goodness led him into the lives of the poor, the oppressed, 
the forsaken, the enslaved of body and of spirit; Proud’s vocation 
was not to share, but to attain; not to act, but to reflect; not to 
participate, but to withdraw. In his world inequity was an in- 
effable fact, comprehended in the mind of God, to be borne but 
not removed. True wisdom, he wrote in a poem of 1777,'* would 
give all that life could hold: 


All Science is at her Command, 
All Wealth & Honor in her Hand; 
The Pleasures, which from Wisdom flow, 
It is eternal Life to know; 
Immortal Glory she doth give 
To all, who chuse with her to live. 


Wisdom, “Above all Empires to the Mind,” and above social 
action was the goal of his striving. Such dedication, of course, 
had much of value in it; but when a learned gentleman of parts 
withdraws from the real world to accumulate a wisdom he does 
not seem to care to use, even if he could, then unless he manifests 
some exceptional insights or effective piety, he begins to look 
like a rather foolish escapist. Confusion in the body politic caused 
an inward confusion that paralyzed Proud’s already somewhat 
disorganized personality. Do not all collisions in society reveal 
persons whose will is unequal to their intellect? Such people are 
chronic conservatives. In the 1770’s they made a mass of neutrals 
or Loyalist sympathizers who could not rise to resist or to follow 
the great winds of purpose. 

Another ode “To Divine Wisdom” Proud had written in 1776, 
“in Consequence of the Revolutionary Conduct, & Prospect of 
the Times then in Pennsa &c,” in which he announced his desire 
to dwell with spiritual Wisdom, delighting in her smiles, peaceful 
while others raged and fought.** Withdrawal, aloofness, result 


* Env. 14. 

Ibid. This ode was a translation of a Latin Ode of 1620 by Maciej 
Kazimierz Sarbiewski. Where Proud encountered it, I do not know. It was 
fairly familiar to 18th century Catholics and dissenting mystics on the con- 
tinent, where Sarbiewski’s Horatian odes continued to be read even a century 
after his death; but it was scarcely heard of in England, though the partition 
of Poland in Proud’s time gave a brief prominence to the prolific if essen- 
tially derived poetic genius of this Jesuit theologian. An English translation 
of Sarbiewski’s Odes was published in 1646. Proud used the Latin, which 
he could have had in many Polish, German, French, or Italian imprints, 
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from a cause. Neutrality is produced by decision, not by lethargy. 
Proud’s decision was the result of his characteristic inwardness. 
An epigram he rendered in 1776 expressed this inwardness as a 
simple proposition. Under the title, “God rules all Things, &c” 
(though what that “&c” means would be hard to say) he wrote :%* 


Take but a distant View of human-kind, 
Their Manners, & the Byas of their Mind, 
Then all terrestrial Things o’er rul’d appear 
By Force & Fraud, by Artifice & Fear: 


If to a nearer View we next advance, 

The Governor of all the World is Chance; 
Something we see, but know not what to call, 
Directs the Course of Things, & governs all: 


But if we take an introspective View, 
In Reason’s Light, & thoroughly pursue 
The rise & End, the well-connected Line, 
Then all is govern’d by a Hand divine. 


In withdrawal, some men find serenity and poise; Proud found 
frustration. He attacked the Revolution in a development of a 
theme from Sabinus, “Contrast,” which, he notes “was refused 
a Place in the News Paper, prior to taking Arms in Pennsyl- 
vania, anno 1775—The Printer then not daring to insert it in his 
Paper.”?* 


No greater Bliss doth God on Men bestow, 
Than sacred Peace; from which all Blessings flow. 
In Peace the City reaps the Merchants’ Gains ; 

In Peace flows Plenty from the rural Plains; 
In Peace thro foreign Lands, the Stranger may, 
Fearless & safely travel on his Way. 


No greater Curse invades the World below, 
Than Civil WAR; the Source of ev'ry Woe. 
In War, the City wastes in dire Distress ; 

In War, the rural Plain’s a Wilderness; 
In War, the Road, the City, & the Plain 
Are Scenes of Woes, of Blood, & dying Men! 


Some “Extempore Verses on the Source of Human Misery” 
were written in 1775, on “observing the Pursuits of the People, 


but apparently in no British. His knowledge of Sarbiewski probably came 
through his study of Horace; however it came, it is like his love of Boethius 
an example of the extraordinary breadth of his knowledge. In literary bibli- 
ography, Proud must have been one of the most learned men of America. 
Signed “Philadelphus,” dated October 1, 1776. Env. 9. 
7Env. 9. 
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at that Time, in Pennsylvania, &c.” Misery was caused, Proud 
discovered, by the striving of men for benefits to which they were 
not entitled—‘forbidden fruits” that were the fatal yearnings of 
all men in all ages, including the American Revolutionists of his 
time :"* 


Forbidden Fruit’s New England’s Choice, 
She claims it as her Due; 

Forbidden Fruit, with Heart & Voice, 
The Colonies pursue. 


Forbidden Fruit our Parents chose, 
Instead of Life & Peace; 

Forbidden Fruit to be the Choice 
Of Men will never cease. 


While Howe and Washington were contending for New York 
harbor,?® Proud wrote some lines suggested by Seneca’s Thyestes, 
on the governing of passions, the rejection of ambition, and calm- 
ness of spirit amid civil tumult. Spurning fame, wealth, and con- 
tention, he asked only that he might enjoy peace of mind, and 
pass away his days in silent, blessed obscurity. 

In the same month he wrote a blast against the rebels, “Violation 
of Civil Order, & established Govt—under Pretence of Revolu- 
tional Advantage, &c.”*° 


Of all the Plagues, that scourge the human 
Race 
None can be worse than Upstarts, when in Place; 
Their Pow’r to shew, no Action they forbear ; 
They tyrannize o’er all, while all they fear; 
No savage Rage, no rav’nous Beast of Prey , 
Exceeds the Cruelty of Servile Sway! 


There was a natural order and system in the universe, an order 
established by God. To disturb this natural organization of in- 
equality was to violate divine ordinances, 


As if the Foot to be the Head inclin’d, 
Or Body should aspire to rule the Mind... 


* Env. 5, 16. 

%? “RP. 9 mo. 10th 1776 during the Civil War in America.” Env. 16. 

* Env. 16. Proud tinkered with this poem many times, and gave it various 
titles. In Env. 5 is a version labeled “On the Violation of Public Order, & 
that of the present Govt. in Pennsylvania, &c by Usurpers. Written by R. P. 
Phila®. 9 mo. 30th 1776. Being occasioned by beholding & reflecting upon the 
present State of the Times, in said Country.” In PMH&B, XIII, 435, it is 
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The revolutionary upstarts therefore were offending against the 
laws of God as they rose above their class to positions of power. 

Some men’s duty was to obey. When they forsook this, and 
tried to govern, they became pernicious evils in society. Proud’s 
God was a high-Tory God. In divine creation He had established 
grades, ranks, and orders for all living creatures, “some high, some 
low, but all in their Degree;” the flocks in the fields had their 
bell-wether, whom all the herd followed. 


Much more in Men this Order ought to dwell, 
As they in Rank & Reason do excel; 
A State the nearest to the bless’d above, 
Where all Degrees in beauteous Order move; 
Which, as at first, who violate, become 
The worst of Beings, for infernal Doom. 

To cure degenerate Men’s Insanity, 
Such Punishment’s a final Remedy.” 


No more explicit Tory philosophy can be found, than this 
notion of the righteousness of inequality, teleologically arranged, 
and the sinfulness of striving to rise above one’s place. 


Even so are Men, far worse than Beasts of Prey, 
When those usurp the Rule, who should obey: 
In Self-Security, weak Mortals find 
The Will of God is thus to scourge Mankind! 


It was likewise during the crises of 1776 that Proud turned to 
Boethius, one of his favorite authors, and put into English verse 
some of the De Consolatione Philosophiae.** Boethius, himself of 
uncommon intellectual courage and daring, has been the inspiration 
of literate men in times of disaster for fifteen centuries. For 
Proud, he was the inspiration to resignation and despair, the oc- 
casion for a retreat into a mystical fatalism (which he understood 
Boethius to represent) in a time which called for greatness. Once 


published in another version, called “On the Violation of Established and 
Lawful Order, Rule or Government—Applied to the Present Times in 
Penn@. In 1776. By R. Proud.” Four lines from Claudianus precede the 
poem; in the published version one line (the third) is unaccountably missing. 
* Later versions differ in this stanza. After ““beauteous order move” one 
text reads ‘ 
Which those, who violate, are sure to be 
The tools of woeful infelicity. 
Footnotes explain that this is a reference to the fallen angels in Milton's 
Paradise Lost. 
“Env. 8. Proud added a biographical note on Boethius. 
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again the orderliness of nature was described as an ideal which 
those profaned who sought to alter the conditions of their birth. 


Thou Maker of the Starry Sky, 
O, thou eternal Pow’r on high! * 
Whose Will directs the rapid Sphere, 
In swiftest Motion round the Year; 
Thy Word to all the Host of Heav’n 
Has certain Law & Order giv’n... 


In the best writing of all his poems (part of the excellence must 
be attributed to his original) he limned the balance of sun and 
moon, of evening and morning star, of summer and winter, of 
spring and fall; concluding, 


Thy glorious Works their Ways confine 
To Law, to Order & Design; 

All to one certain Purpose tend, 

Have one Beginning, & one End; 

Thy heav’nly Will all Things obey, 

But Man;—He finds another Way! 
The Ways alone of human-kind 

Seem to no certain Point confin’d ... 


The perversity of men in defying God’s ordinances caused un- 
utterable suffering, individual and social: 


The innocent & just sustain 
The Recompence of wicked Men; 
Base, impious Tyrants rule on high, 
While at their Feet the righteous lie ; 
Neglected Virtue suffers here 
The Punishment, which Vice should bear; 
The Favours, which to Truth belong, 
Reward the perjur’d, lying Tongue .. . 


In all creation there was no discord, but an eternal harmony, for 
God was 


The King & Lord, the Source & Spring, 
The Cause, the Law of ev'ry Thing; 
The Arbiter of all that’s Right, 

The Fountain of eternal Light. 


The stable, inspiriting, activating principle of such orderliness was 


Love—the common affinity all entities in the universe shared with 
one another in their established places : 


This is that universal Love, 
By which the wise & virtuous move: 
This mystic Chain makes all agree, 
In everlasting Harmony .. . 
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Men could if they would attain this spiritual affinity, this univer- 
sal love, and in turn could understand the latent cause of the 
universe; but “stupefied with Grief profound” they cared only 
for their temporal welfare, and willfully plunged into a sea of 
civil misfortunes. 

Boethius’ inspiring intellectual achievement conveyed only de- 
spair to Proud; it was a key to his disapproval of his times. “A 
Pastoral Elogium,’’** likewise written in the autumn of 1776, was 
a different sort of rationalization. Divine Wisdom, the apotheosis 
of human virtue, his “dearest Anchoret,” he saluted as his beau- 
teous and gay companion, a solace to the mind, as comforting as 
rest to fainting mariners, or as a mistress to her lover. Following 
Cicero, he remarked that, could virtue be seen by men with their 
eyes, they would be ravished with the sight. “Divine Philosophy, 
Wisdom, or Virtue, in the Mind” had given him serenity in the 
face of troubles, and security in the presence of fears. Fell re- 
bellion, banishing every kind and tender emotion from the human 
heart, could not engulf him or disturb his confidence in wisdom: 

My Anchoret is true Delight; 
Which seen would charm all human sight ; 
A Form too glorious you to shew, 
Too fair for mortal Eyes to view; 


Yet from th’ imperfect Sketch above, 
Some Fruits you have of this my Love. 


The Revolution produced all kinds of loyalists, just as it pro- 
duced all kinds of rebels. Between Joseph Galloway, the learned 
constitutionalist, and Robert Proud, the mystic poet, there was 
as wide a gulf as there was between Proud and Tom Paine. The 
significant thing about Proud is that he did not, in opposing 
rebellion, develop as some Quakers did either an active philosophy 
of social improvement or a mature concept of pacifism. Neither 
did he reach such ecstasy in his withdrawal as to live greatly a 
significant devotional life. He certainly participated in many 
Quaker affairs; his collections of the Society’s testimonies and 
broadsides on military exercises have survived, as have some 
manuscripts in his hand on abolition and the slave trade. Deeply 
offended by the banishment of the Quakers in 1777, he never- 
theless took no overt move to oppose it. He was busy at the time 


* Ibid. 
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writing more tracts (signed “Civis”) against the corporation of 
the city, preparing receipts for roasting coffee, and perfecting his 
poetry.** He did, however, set down on paper some “Observations” 
on the memorial Israel Pemberton and others had submitted to 
Congress, endorsing their plea to be released from imprisonment 
on grounds of humanity, justice, and policy. “The Opinion of our 
Friends,” he wrote, “& the Animadversions of our Enemies, with 
Respect to the Spirit of our present Constitution, & the Degree 
of Liberty, which may be enjoyed under it, will, in a great Man- 
ner, be founded on the Determination of this solemn Appeal to 
the supreme Council of the States.”** The sentiments, expressed 
in private, had only a private influence. 

Meanwhile, as the troubles of the 1770's developed, Proud’s 
business grew steadily worse. He borrowed money from his 
brother William at Hull, but the drafts he sent to discharge his 
debt were refused and protested, bringing Robert to the verge of 
bankruptcy. In 1775 things looked somewhat better for a while. 
Two bills of £100 were paid that year in England but the debt 
to William still remained above £75. Some foreboding news ap- 
peared in William’s letter of April 1, 1775, asking payment: 
“Governmt here don’t appear to relax notwithstanding every Ef- 
fort of the minority against its measures respectg America—the 
Votes on the ministerial side of each Questn appear generally to 
about double those of the others— The Fleet & Forces are sail’d 
& the Bill for restraining the Provinces of New England in their 
Fishery & Trade is pass’d both Houses—also a 2nd similar one 
for restraining in like manner the other American Provinces ap- 
pears likely to Pass—’’** 

For the next three years no letters were exchanged, because of 
what Robert termed “the Anarchy and Tyranny that has reigned 
here.” He lived quietly, “even like a Person dead amidst the 
Confusions,” and confessed to William that he stayed in America 
reluctantly, only in the hope that he might collect some of the 
money due him. Of this he had nearly despaired, for inflation 
and war had destroyed the routines of business.** William of- 
fered, if he would leave his business to an agent and come back 


*Env. 9. 

*Env. 11. : 

* William Proud to Robert Proud, four letters, 1772-1775. Env. 7 

= Robert Proud to William Proud, three letters, 1777-1778, PMHG&B, 
XXXIV, 62-73. 
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to England, to make the interest on his debt as easy on the debtor 
as he could through “a mutual unanimity,” a phrase that must 
have shocked his learned brother.** 

Ten years of the vexations of business in Revolutionary Phila- 
delphia were enough for Proud. Poverty, distress of mind, con- 
viction of failure, associated with his particularly sterile kind of 
loyalism and his distracted striving for a mystical communion 
with God, rendered his commercial situation untenable, his emo- 
tional life insupportably tense. Toward the end of the war, “under 
great & long Dejection & Distress of Mind,” he distilled his 
unhappiness in a lugubrious poem, “A Plaintive Essay.”*® Once 
God had dwelt with him, he said, and he had enjoyed friendships, 
work, and the favors of mankind. Now, however— 


But, Oh! why now this grievous Fall, 
Why am I left forlorn! 

Oh! why am I bereft of all! 
Why was I ever born! 


a: a er oe See 


The meanest bred, the vilest born, 
Insult & scoff me now; 

They who have known me long, with Scorn, 
Say spiteful, Who Art Thou? 


What hath his Love of Learning done, 
What Good for him they cry; 
The Thing he most depended on, 
Is nothing but a Lye! 


It was time for a retreat, time for Proud to extricate himself from 
a network of difficulties and devote his energies to employments 
more suited to his talents. At fifty-two, unless he experience the 
intense conversion of a saint, which Proud did not, a man cannot 
learn new ways of feeling and thinking. In spite of his unhappi- 
ness in America and his distaste for school work, the failure of 
his business left only one career open to him. In April, 1780, he 
went back to the Friend’s School as master in Latin and Greek 
“and some branches of mathematics,” at his old salary of £250 
a year, this time with an usher to assist him. For the next ten 


* William Proud to Robert Proud, 22 Jan., 1778. Env. 7. 
*® Env. 7. A version is printed in Memoirs, HSP, I, 489, ff. 
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years he was to be again the dominie, chained by the academic 
routine he had found so tiresome. He still disliked the work of 
teaching and association with boys, but at least he had a regular 
salary and a sure income. 

His glum letters home were full of self-reproach. William as- 
sured him that he was willing to let the debt ride, and tried to 
persuade Robert not to blame himself for his business failure, 
which was really due to “the extraneous unknown events & con- 
vulsions of Kingdoms & States.” Again he urged the schoolmaster 
to come home. The treaty of peace ending the Revolution in 1783 
furnished a logical occasion for the return journey. Robert, though 
describing his many troubles, his decline in health and his mis- 
fortunes with paper money, refused to come. William’s appre- 
hensions were increased when a traveler told “Mother Proud” 
that her son in America looked considerably older than she.*° 

The death of his mother at a great age in 1789, his brother 
John’s restlessness and troublesome habits, his brother Thomas’ 
incarceration for debt, the inroads on family affection made by 
the passing of many years, and the complete adjustment to lone- 
liness, all made return seem less attractive. Furthermore, Robert 
was developing some diseases and disorders of his own, which he 
enjoyed describing in careful detail, and he was too deeply involved 
with his creditors to discharge his obligations. “I think my old 
outstanding Debts here are in the worst State that can be imag- 
ined!” he wrote William. “Insolvency, & that which is worse is so 
common, &c. I expect to receive nothing for near £2000 Stg Value 
in Debts & old Paper Bills, &c. Only my daily painful Occupation 
brings me something to spare to pay my old Debts, in future 
Time, &c. I owe only one Debt besides thine; but it is large for 
one in my Circumstances.”** 

Robert’s methods for recouping his fortunes were more than 
ineffectual; they were foolish. He lost half of his remaining 
funds by trusting a scoundrel; his attempts to recover this in- 
volved him in land speculations ; land speculations meant throwing 
good money after bad. Legal fees mounted, court costs had to be 
paid.*? Meanwhile, he was working conscientiously at his “daily 


® William Proud & Robert Proud, eight letters, 1783-1789. Env. 10. 

= Robert Proud to William Proud, October, 1789. Env. 10. 

*® Correspondence with Richard Bassett of Dover, Env. 10, Henry Chap- 
man, Env. 11, and 76 items of business correspondence, Env. 15. 
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painful Occupation,” and taking part in movements to improve the 
teaching done at the Penn Charter school. He discussed with 
the board the books read in his department, particularly em- 
phasizing his care to use no books that would “prepossess the 
youthful minds with sentiments unfavorable to the Christian 
faith and the true spirit of the gospel.”** In a vigorous address 
to the board in 1787 he defended his practice of accepting entrance- 
fee gratuities from the students. His was, he insisted, the most 
arduous Branch of the school, his labors were injuring his health 
and shortening his life, the value of his salary in real goods was 
much less than it had been in 1760 when he first undertook the 
department.** Whether the board acted favorably on his petition 
for accepting gratuities does not appear. 

The years were not without their pleasures, vexatious as life 
had become. The hot summer of Proud’s sixtieth year was the 
summer of the Federal Convention in Philadelphia. On Saturday, 
August 18, while the Convention behind its closed doors was 
considering (among other things) the recommendation that the new 
government establish a university and by other means encourage 
the advancement of useful knowledge and discoveries, Proud left 
his study in his quarters on Fifth Street and took a walk. He 
_ visited places he had not been for many years—the Hamilton 
Mansion north of Vine Street, the region of Springetsbury and 
Bush Hill, thence on north and east where naked desolation like 
a common wilderness was the legacy of the Revolution; back 
eastward to James Pemberton’s old house, changed beyond recog- 
nition in fifteen years; the brick kilns, Peg’s Run, and so on to 
his Fifth-Street home via David Rittenhouse’s dwelling, “where 
I heard music playing.”** It was such an unusual experience for 
Proud that he immediately wrote down a description of his walk. 

In 1787 also the tedious record of complaints and miseries was 
relieved by a curious little poem called “Reflections on Human 
Nature, compared with that of a Fly: Occasioned by a busy 
Fly disturbing me on a certain hot Summer’s Day, and hindering 


= Woody, op. cit., 71. 

*“To the Overseers,” 2 June, 1787, draught. Env. 11. 

*“A short Acct. of one Hour & a half’s Travels, or a solitary Walk... 
in the Vicinity of Philadelphia.” Env. 11. 
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me from taking Rest.” It is a pleasant fantasy of melancholia, 
reminiscent of the early verses :** 
Vital Spark of heavn'ly Birth, 

Intellectual Piece of Earth! 

Anxious to thy self to join 

Excellence, which is not thine ; 

One in Nature with this Fly, 

Buzzing round as thou dost lie; 

Nearly thus art thou alli’d 

To the smallest Insect Tribe! 


The Materials of your Frame 
Life & Maker are the same! 


* * * * * * 


As thou wast born was this Fly; 
As it dieth thou shalt die: 
As a Candle’s Snuff, we see, 
Is extinguish’d, thou shalt be; 
Leave the World, as it was found, 
And rejoin thy native Ground; 
Knowing thence thy State no more, 
Than thy Being heretofore. 


There can be no question that Proud was a misfit in the Friend's 
School, or that his unhappy state of mind and dislike of his 
work affected his abilities as a teacher. The only place the School 
had in his life was to furnish him an income. And so, in his 
sixty-second year, 1790, he gave it up, never to return. Ap- 
parently he did so voluntarily, but it is hard to understand why 
he should have given up his security. The managers were probably 
not sorry to lose so tiresome a master, even though his abilities 
were considerable. Ostensibly, the reason for his resignation was 
to publish his great book. For throughout his years of distress 
and struggle, Proud had been engaged on the project that has 
kept his name alive among students ever since. This was his 
History of Pennsylvania. 

The major part of the History was composed, it appears, be- 
tween 1776 and 1780. These were the years when Proud was an 
unsuccessful Loyalist Quaker merchant, oppressed with financial 
worries, angrily partisan in his political thinking and longing for 
the life of the spirit. It was revised and enlarged in the eighties, 
when he was a discontented schoolmaster, still heavily in debt. 
Finally, it was polished and published in the nineties, while Proud 
lived on meager earnings, the bounty of friends, and the ex- 


* Dated “7 mo. 20th 1782.” Env. 11. 
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pectation of large returns. The title pages bear the dates 1797 
and 1798. Now this means that twenty years’ work went into 
the book, and even if we grant that the author was harried by 
financial difficulties and for ten years occupied in teaching, we 
must still judge it to be a very thin showing for two decades of 
study. Compared with the work of other historians of the close 
of the eighteenth century, among them some Americans, it ap- 
pears dull in style, unimaginative in conception, and inadequate 
in research. 

This is not the place to attempt a critical analysis of Proud’s 
History, but its weaknesses were those inseparable from his char- 
acter and his political opinions. His whole life determined the 
kind of work he would produce. In dull prose he embalmed the 
most stirring events; he used sources indiscriminately, quoting 
at tedious length, and dwelling as fully on trivial issues as on 
great. Though he spent enough time on his studies to do a thorough 
job, he permitted the book to come out in a state which he him- 
self described as “imperfect and deficient.” This he blamed on 
the inadequacy of his materials and the state of his health. The 
two volumes cover only the years 1681 to 1742, with an addi- 
tional chapter on the period 1760 to 1770. Of course, the mate- 
rials were defective, and the greatest service Proud rendered 
‘was to call attention to their existence. But he did not use all 
the sources he might have, nor did he lend to the work the phil- 
osophic insights that his training and reading should have given 
him. 

Proud’s purpose in writing the History was quite clearly to 
make money. Perhaps that is why it so signally failed to match 
the standard of contemporary American historical works. There 
was another reason, however. The other productions of the 1780's 
and 1790’s were principally inspired by the patriotic fervor that 
succeeded the Revolution. Mercy Otis Warren (to choose one 
author out of many) had a story to tell in which her own family 
had acted brave parts, and the outcome of which had given her 
the keenest gratification. The Philadelphia schoolmaster, by con- 
trast, had nothing but contempt for the Revolution. He wrote 
his History in antagonism to his age. His “Preface Dedicatory” 
is filled with allusions to the superiority of the past of Pennsyl- 
vania over the present, to the constant decay in human affairs, 
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to the lack of virtue in the new leaders who deserted proven 
ways of happiness for “boasting of mere theory, and anticipation,” 
and to the designs of “forward, selfish and less qualified” men. 
He warned of ambition, and pled for unity of spirit among men, 
with a “due submission, in civil society.” All the timidity, the 
conservatism, the Toryism of Proud’s nature was expressed in 
this preface. Men like Jefferson, Adams, and Dickinson were on 
the list of subscribers, but Proud was writing as if the creative 
achievements of the previous quarter-century had been nothing 
more than a local insurrection of misguided and vain demagogues. 
With this, he was trying to appeal to an American audience.** 

Naturally, the book was a financial failure. It could not have 
been otherwise. Yet Proud professed himself unable to under- 
stand why it did not attract a wide and enthusiastic following. 
He insisted it was unbiased, by which he meant that its bias was 
not the currently popular one; his description of it in a letter to 
his brother John in 1800 reveals how blind to his own prejudices 
he was. He declared his work, with all its imperfections, to be 
“the most authentic, complete & best Acct of Wm Penn & of 
the Prov. of Pennsa that has ever yet appeared, tho so little 
adapted, both in it’s Nature & Manner to the common Taste 
& Reading of the present Times.’’** 

The rewards of a minor prophet must alway be slender. Proud’s 
disappointment at the failure of his book was very keen. He wrote 
an accusing memorial to the Quakers charging them with back- 
ing out of their engagements to promote its circulation and ask- 
ing them to buy the whole issue and distribute twelve copies to 
each Monthly Meeting, thus relieving him of the more than 
£1,000 financial burden he had borne. Only in this way, he 
added, could their “disgraceful neglect” be expiated.*® The Friends 
had no such intentions; the debt became another millstone around 
the author’s neck. 


* Notes for his History, and the original manuscript, are in The Historical 
Society. In the Library Company’s papers are many letters concerning it, 
and some parts of the data. Most revealing are Proud’s letters to his Quaker 
sponsors, and letters from William and John Proud concerning their attempts 
to sell it in England. 

“5 mo 6th 1800.” Env. 13. 

*®To James Pemberton, Nicholas Waln, and William Savery. Env. 14. 
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The last two decades of Proud’s life followed the same pattern 
of poverty, debt, and study. Occasionally he visited friends in 
the country—Abel James at Frankford, Joseph Smith and Ben- 
jamin Morgan in Jersey. He corresponded with his brothers 
William and John in England, who sent him letters describing 
the new inventions that were changing British production, the 
conditions of commerce, the slave-trade reforms, and English 
opinion of the French Revolution. Robert in turn described 
American affairs, the Indian wars, the neutrality policy, the great 
yellow-fever plague, his own business transactions, his work with 
a few pupils, and the usual details of his health.*° He saw no 
need to accept the Revolution merely because it had been success- 
ful. In 1793 he wrote of President Washington and the neutrality 
question, reporting the tale that the French minister was foment- 
ing Americans to rebel against “our king’”—Washington—and 
his government. He predicted that Washington’s death would be 
followed by a further great overturn and civil war; it would be 
the inevitable result of having elevated the “meanest of the 
People” into favor. Through the French crisis he continued to 
be pro-British, anti-French, and anti-American, especially as the 
cost of living rose, his History failed to sell, and frontier 
troubles increased. 

But Proud was not idle. His sharp mind and intellectual curi- 
osity which had sustained him in his darkest days continued to 
keep him busy in old age. A few pupils, privately taught, took 
a little time though nowhere near the effort that the school had 
required, so he was able to view academic problems from a new 
vantage; he opposed the bill for free education of the poor, in 
language expressing his old fondness for the successful and sub- 
stantial elements of society. He wrote a description of his History, 
renewing his attack on the Friends who had not backed it or 
aided its sales.*t He read widely, and made extracts from his 
reading, filing away notes on Arthur Young, on Dr. Moore’s 
European travels, on the exports of Pennsylvania and commerce 
of the United States generally, on calendar reform, on popula- 
tion, and on Quakerism in Pennsylvania. He described an earth- 
quake in Philadelphia in 1801, made an elaborate proposal for 
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re-drawing state boundaries of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania in order to provide a more efficient commerce, wrote 
a note on corporation law, translated a good deal of Latin and 
some French, composed many pages of religious verse, compiled 
statistics on land sales and drew up his own accounts, studied 
the national debt, and listed the names of the winds.** Always 
unpredictable, he sent to the Gazette an essay defending the 
theater as an institution proper to a free nation.** He wrote at 
least one letter in Latin to a younger member of the Bevan 
family, and he saved the essays his students handed in. 

His experience as a merchant had given him a deep interest 
in economic affairs. When Abel James died, he praised his “learn- 
ing in the mercantile way ;” in his History he had amassed a con- 
siderable body of data on the commercial and financial life of 
Pennsylvania between 1760 and 1770; he continued to collect 
materials on American commerce in his retirement. In 1795 he 
wrote an extended criticism of what he deemed the “Exaggera- 
tions & Misrepresentations” of Tench Coxe’s View of the United 
States, in which he displayed both learning and _ skill, even 
though his major point was the highly dubious one that the 
Revolution had been the underlying cause of America’s com- 
mercial and economic decay. He shrewdly urged, in this essay, 
that the future prosperity of America would depend upon de- 
veloping internal rather than foreign trade, and recommended 
that attempts to establish commerce with India and China be 
abandoned.** In 1797 he wrote a long though not too intelligent 
account of the Connecticut Lands question in Pennsylvania, 
which was never published, but which must have represented 
weeks of labor on the documents of that tortuous question. 

Time was running out for Robert Proud. He passed his 
eightieth birthday in 1808, having outlived two of his younger 
brothers and a sister. He was frail, poor and alone, still estranged 
from most of the Friends who had received his History with 
indifference, and still unreconciled even after three decades to 
the new government in America. Too weak and sick to follow 
the vicissitudes of his beloved England during the Napoleonic 


“ Twenty-three items, Env. 16. 
“Env. 12. 
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wars, or to make what would have been acidulous comments on 
Jeffersonian republicanism in Pennsylvania, he lingered only a 
few years longer, a strange anachronism in the age that had 
overtaken him.. A new war broke out, but Proud was beyond 
caring. In 1813, in his eighty-sixth year, an obscure figure in the 
busy city, he slipped quietly away. The newspapers published 
more kindly notices than he had ever received in life. 

What a scholar of Proud’s abilities in poetry, chemistry, medi- 
cine, botany, Latin, Greek, and history might have achieved in 
other times or other places, it is impossible to guess. Perhaps 
his was the kind of maladjustment that external circumstances 
could not have remedied, just as his mysticism was too intense 
for the world but too fragile for supreme dedication. But the 
value of the full record he left of his life and thought is not in 
its psychological revelations; it is in the sustained and pointed 
criticism he made of the scenes about him. The dissenting spirit, 
even one rooted in nothing more profound than weakness of 
character, always applies the check-rein to historians. The rea- 
sons of Proud’s despair have ceased to interest us, though we 
may wish one of such gifts had employed them more profitably ; 
but it will continue to be an enrichment to the literature of our 
. Revolutionary history that we have at hand the opinions of an 
intransigent Yorkshireman in Pennsylvania, a learned and pious 
scholar, who, whatever the popular view on public questions at 
any time happened to be, insisted on thinking otherwise, and 
defended his opinions in pen and ink, filing away his papers for 
later teachers, historians, and scholars to ponder. 

The History has now been relegated to the obscurity which its 
bias and contentiousness deserve. Conceived in the large dimen- 
sions of higher morality, it was executed in despair, the muddled 
product of a muddled man, at war with the very society whose 
past he was describing. Yet for thirty-two years, until Gordon’s 
poor rehash of the Annual Register was published, it stood alone. 
Two whole generations of Pennsylvanians learned what they 
knew of their history from a writer who, for all his gifts, neither 


understood nor liked the very things that made them glad to be 
Pennsylvanians. 
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TYPICAL PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN WILLS 


By RussEtt W. GILBERT 
Susquehanna University 


HE citizens of Pennsylvania German communities were not 
T unlike other Americans in their desire to provide by will for 
the loved ones remaining behind. In order to illustrate the char- 
acteristics of the typical Pennsylvania German will, the present 
writer turned to the records of Snyder and Union counties, for 
there, in a section today still predominantly agricultural, lay a 
closeness to mother earth and therefore to the struggle for 
existence. 

Examination of the recorded wills and testaments in Snyder 
and Union counties revealed the general simplicity of life in the 
last century, a history of social customs, the hard struggle for 
the necessities of life, and an effort to continue to provide them 
for the closest kin. For this paper, greatest attention was given 
to the wills recorded at Middleburg (Snyder county) in volume 
one, covering approximately the period from 1855 to 1871, and to 
those recorded at Lewisburg (Union county) in Volume A, in 
the first half of the nineteenth century ; that is, before 1855 when 
Snyder county was carved out of Union county. 

A comparison of these older wills with those of a later period 
and even of the present day brought into bold relief changes 
in values, in cost of living, and in the concern for what seems 
to us today but ordinary and trivial. Truly, one may paraphrase 
“there is gold in dem dere hills” with “there is history in dem 
dere wills,” the history largely of Pennsylvania Germans, who 
showed consideration for the family in their detailed and often 
quaint enumerations. 

Wills are a reflection of the period from which they sprang, 
in that they named and specified the articles peculiar to that pe- 
riod. The earlier wills, those recorded in Union county in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, mentioned the dough tray, bread 
baskets, flax, hackled flax and tow, the bucking tub, pounds and 
shillings, the ten-plated stove, leather for the making of shoes at 
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home, the spinning wheel, and the loom with its gears. In several 
the husband even provided for the sowing of flax land for his 
widow. It should be noted here that hackled flax, frequently 
willed to the widow, refers to flax which has been combed out 
with the hackle, swingle, or hatchel, a toothed instrument for 
separating the flax into the long fiber for fine linens and into 
the tow with the short and coarse fiber for making coarse linen 
and twines. The bucking tub or Bauchsuwwer, which received 
occasional mention, was used for bleaching linen cloth or for 
pickling meat. Coffee, spices, salt, and sugar, the few necessities 
the farmer could not produce and for which he had to go to the 
town or city perhaps once a year, were often included in the 
early wills. 

Let us now look at a few typical examples taken from the 
wills found in the Union county records. One husband bequeathed 
to his wife (1813, p. 3) “a right in the garden; further she shall 
have a right and privilege to keep of my household and kitchen 
furniture, beds and bedsteads, and of my flax as much as she 
thinks proper . . . my said son Daniel is to keep one cow in the 
pasture, and in winter to feed the same with the cattle, for my 
said beloved wife and give her annually ten bushels of wheat and 

-ten bushels of bookwheat [Buchweese] during her lifetime.” 

Another stated (1814, p. 16): 


. my sons John and Henry shall during her natural 
life give her my said wife each and every year 10 bushels 
of wheat and 5 bushels of rye and 5 bushels of buckwheat 
and 5 bushels of corn and 12 bushels of clean hatchled 
flax and 6 pounds good and clean tow and 100 pounds 
of pork and 25 pounds of beef and as much salt sugar 
coffe peper alspice jinger and as such necessaries for 
life and also 5 pounds of wool and also firewood cut 
small at the door fit for to put in the stove and also 
two pair of shoes yearly and every year as aforesaid. 


According to an 1816 will, p. 108, the wife was to receive 
“one good bed bedstead all her clothes the stove that now stands 


* These wills are recorded at Lewisburg in volume A. Throughout this 
paper, the numbers given in the text will refer to the year in which the will 
was originally written (but not recorded) and to the page on which the 
part quoted is recorded. 
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in the house one washing tub one iron pot one cow one sheep 
one swine one table one spinning wheel two water buckets my 
dreser and dishes & spoons & knives forks also all the flax, toe 
[tow], wool & cloth, that may be mine at the time of my death 
... A later will (1818, p. 116) was very similar in its variety 
of articles for the wife: “one cow two sheep one bed and bed- 
stead one chist one table two winser chairs one copper kettle four 
iron pots prying [frying] pan one tea kettle one pail three cups 
and sausers one coffe pot half dozen spoons three peuter plates 
four knives and forks swine one bucking tub.” Imagine the pre- 
dicament of a fourth guest having to enjoy his meal without the 
use of a pewter plate, a cup, and a saucer. 

Now we come to one who willed some possessions mainly to 
the family as a unit (1821, p. 153). “The chest table and chairs 
and spinning wheels all to remain unsold for the use of the famely 
and thirty gallon of whisky to be kept for the use of the famely, 
the loom with all the implements belonging thereto, shall remain 
for the use as above said.” The same writer willed the “ten 
plated stove to wife with necessary pipe,” and provided (p. 154) 
that “all my books shall remain unsold and shall be for the use 
of my famely.” Here was a family that could mix its drinks 
with books and spinning wheels near a ten-plated stove. 

The weaving of cloth and linen held an important place in 
the early home. The words “loom, spinning wheel and reel” 
(1816, p. 66) made these articles the property of the widow. 
Moreover, this same will provided for the sowing of one quarter 
of flax for the wife, and gave her “yearly one bushel of salt 
one half pound of pepper. one half pound of alspice and lether 
[sic] for two pair of shoes.” Another will (1822, p. 163) read: 
“She [the wife] shall have yearly a quater [sic] of flax land sown 
on my plantation, and to be broke and swingled by the person 
whom I shall give and bequeath my plantation.” And (p. 164) 
“my son .. . shall weave one piece of linen (flaxen) yearly 
gratis, during her widowhood.” 

One will (1822, p. 175 f.) gave the wife “two beds & bed- 
stead two iron pots my three chests and that is in them (Except 
my own cloths) my clock, my kitchen dresser & all the furniture 
in and on it two washing tubs, one churn, as many earthen pots 
as she wants for her own use two prying pons [frying pans] 
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one dough trough, and bread baskets, six bags, one spinning 
wheel & reel, one prayer & Psalm book one stove & pipe two 
hand baskets, one table, four chairs, one coffee pot, one looking 
glass & half dozen knives & forks.” While the coffee mill, the 
washing tub, the meat tub, tinware, and “the vinegar with the 
cag [keg]” seemed important to one husband to mention (1822, 
p. 168), for another, Matthias App, a Selinsgrover, they held 
no virtues, for he gave his wife (1828, p. 297) his gray mare, 
his gig, and his largest Dearborn wagon, a silver watch to his 
son, and a shotgun to his grandson. In an 1823 will (p. 216), 
three brass ladles and one cake shovel were prizes for the widow, 
and in the same year (p. 219) “one pair of stillyards.” 

A will of 1825 (p. 257) contained the wish of a husband who 
really must have had a genuinely warm spot in his heart for his 
wife when he ordered that she should have two rooms in the 
house, and that the two sons “have to put a new stove and pipe 
and clean the pipe when necessary during her lifetime.” After her 
death, of course, the stove became their property. Another father 
was concerned (1815, p. 45) that his sons learn a trade of their 
own choosing. One almost comes to the conclusion that the closest 
relatives are one’s worst enemies when one reads this provision 
(1821, p. 156): To a cousin is willed the sum of $50, but to 
a sister “one shilling that is to say 13c,” and to a brother thirteen 
cents. 

Now we have come to some change in the subject, namely, the 
later testaments. In the wills recorded at Middleburg (Snyder 
county) in the second half of the nineteenth century, some of the 
property peculiar to an earlier day was no longer mentioned. Of 
the articles characteristic of the earlier period, only the shilling, 
the dough tray, and the weaver’s loom bore an occasional repeti- 
tion. But one found here the same emphasis upon the necessities 
of life and the same incongruous enumerations or listings with no 
apparent relationship to one another. The bed and bedstead for 
sleeping, sustenance in the form of grain, fresh fruit, or dried 
fruit, good cider and water cider, firewood and stoves for warmth 
and cooking, livestock for meat and feed for livestock, household 
furniture and kitchen utensils, various rights and privileges granted 
to the widow, carpeting and bedding, wool and linens, the horse 
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and buggy—all these and others were grouped together promis- 
cuously in many wills. 

This conglomerate content was in no way aided by the frequent 
use of the period for the comma and the more general lack of any 
punctuation at all. The signature with the mark or the letter x 
in about a third or more of the wills indicated the percentage of 
those who could not write. Whether the failure to capitalize the 
word “I” might be indicative of the characteristic humility of the 
Pennsylvania Germans who wrote most of these wills is hard to 
tell. 

It may be necessary to point out definite evidence besides the 
names that the writers of the wills were, on the whole, Pennsyl- 
vania Germans. Here are but a few indications of the influence 
of the Pennsylvania German dialect. Typical are the interchange 
of voiceless and voiced consonants in prewing tup for brewing 
tub, buplick for public, bick rocken chair for big rocking chair, 
neets for needs, try apples for dry apples, and bonneds for bon- 
nets; also the interchange of labials in prying for frying and in 
prying pons for frying pans; the confusion of j and ch in joice 
for choice; the use of freind for friend, of bookwheat for buck- 
wheat from a literal translation of Buchweese, of fleshfork for 
meat fork from the cognate Fleeschgawwel, of thereout for out 
of it from daraus, of chist for chest from Kischt; and the literal 
translation of “der Mann os uff em Blatz wuhnt” into “the man 
that lives on the place.” 

The question of rights and privileges for the widow is an 
interesting one. In many cases the farm was willed to the eldest 
son, who in turn had to assume the responsibility of helping his 
mother. If the son received the home and farm but the mother 
was to share the property with him, a misunderstanding could 
easily have arisen. Against such an emergency, the writer of the 
will protected his widow by an insistence upon specifically stated 
privileges for her. Perhaps it was the right to go into the spring 
house, or to go into the orchard to get apples for drying into 
Schnits, or to use other fruits for drying, or to cut firewood from 
the woodland, or to use ground for a garden, or to use the pump 
and milk house, or to kill “a foul [sic] for her own use when 
she pleases,” or to have ‘one dozen hens and one ruster [sic],” 
or “to have a share of the currens [sic] in lower part of garden,” 
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or to “occupy the new part of the house in which we now live 
and also to have free passage to go through the other part of the 
house to get upstairs.” 

Let us now take some excerpts from wills to illustrate the ques- 
tion of rights and privileges for the widow. A rather peculiar 
privilege was recorded in an 1858 will, p. 65: “It is my will that 
my wife Mary shall live in the house we now live in and shall 
have the use of one half of the garden, one half of the cellar, 
right to the spring house, right to the bake oven, privilege in the 
pig sty.” There were several rights, but just one privilege: “privi- 
lege in the pig sty.’’ All this meant was the right the widow ob- 
tained to use the pig sty for her own pigs just as her son used it 
for his own. 

And now parts of what one may choose to call the “as she 
may want” will (1857, p. 122): 


. and my tenant shall keep for her one cow & two 
hogs, and to find the feed and pasture for said cow and 
to furnish stable room for said cow, and leave her 
two hogs run in the fields with his own, one third of the 
garden to be for the use of my said widow, to have room 
in the spring house, and in the wash house as much as 
she may want, and the tenant to furnish her with as much 
cider and apples as she may want for her own use, and 
the said tenant to give her as much potatoe ground as 
she may want and to give her room in the smoke house 
& bake oven as she may want. 


A will of 1853 (p. 133) gave the wife the right to occupy the 
house as long as she lived. She “shall have the exclusive right in 
that part called the ‘store room,’” along with rights in the gar- 
den, cellar, kitchen, and springhouse. She was given room in the 
stables for her cow and sheep, two hogs “on the place to run in 
the fields where the hogs of the occupyer of the land runs,” the 
right to fruit, two barrels of cider, apples for apple butter yearly 
during life, and the right to keep ten or a dozen fowl. An axe 
and a garden hoe were also listed. 


. it is my will |1859, p. 136] and desire that my wife 
Rebecca shall have the use and occupy the one half of 
the new house as long as she lives or remains my widow 
that is the end next to the old house she is to have the 
priviledg from the seller to the garret she shall have the 
priviledg in the spring house and smoke house to have 
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her meat smoked and also free course to the spring for 
water and also in the bake oven to bake her bread and 
room in the garden for her own use . . . and if my widow 
wants to keep a cow the man that lives on the place is to 
give her room in the barn and to give her hay to feed 
the cow and my executors is to pay the man for his 
troubel out of my widows thirds . 


The widow, however, received not only so-called rights and 
privileges, but also definite property and provisions. If it was a 
horse, a cow, a pig, or a sheep, then the oldest son or several 
sons had to provide the feed for the livestock, and even do the 
feeding. “I will [1860, p. 111] that my son Henry shall keep 
two cows for my wife, find the pasture and hay, and feed them 
together with his own cows . . . the hogs which are to be fattened 
for next winter, shall be used in common by my wife Sarah and 
my son Henry.” According to another will (1854, p. 161), the 
wife was to have two milk cows, “and they are to run with their 
cows [those of the two sons] in pasture all summer and have 
room in the stable with their cows and feed & litter them well 
with straw and keep the stable clean.” (1867, p. 288): “She shall 
also have one of my little bulls with feed to fatten at this fall.” 
Usually the wife had the right to select the particular animal or 
animals according to the number specified in the will. In this con- 
nection, the phrase, “of her own choosing,” occurred frequently. 

Wills revealed the interest in the horse and buggy, the means 
of transportation. In one instance, a colt was bequeathed to the 
oldest son, a buggy to the wife as long as she remained a widow, 
and a bay mare two years old to another son. Another will read: 
“T give to my son Henry a black horse 6 years old in place of 
his colt which shall belong to my estate . . . to my beloved wife 
my Rock-away, together with the harness belonging to it.”’ An- 
other man willed the sorrel mare to his wife. One may say that 
the choice lay with the wife in the case of other animals, but 
the husband specified the particular horse. 

We have noted how the husband provided a home for his 
widow, how he saw to it that the son kept the livestock and fed 
it for her, how he ordered that she should have certain rights to 
use what was considered common property. But he provided fur- 
ther for her comfort by making it obligatory for the son to find 
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and cut the firewood in satisfactory amount, in correct size and 
length for the stove. (1860, p. 111): “I order that my son . 
shall cut all the wood my wife may need or want, haul it to the 
wood pile, make it fine and ready for use.” An earlier will (1856, 
p. 143) had a proviso that the firewood be cut and delivered by 
the two sons right to the stove. 

All kinds of grain were allotted to the widow. Someone was 
generally given the responsibility of taking the grain to the grist 
mill to be ground and of returning the flour to the widow. The 
son who received the farm (1866, p. 270) had to “take her grain 
to the mill and bring the flower [sic] or grist home to her house.” 
“It is my will [1856, p. 24] that my son Conrad shall farm the 
place and shall give of all he raises on the farm as wheat, rhye, 
corn, oats, buckwheat and potatoes the one half to my beloved 
wife Catharine (hay and straw excepted) and that my wife shall 
have the privileges to keep two cows and one head of cattle for 
a winter beef on the farm.” One farmer (1858, p. 55) bequeathed 
to his wife “1 cow and 2 hogs, and two years the grain for bread 
for her and for my children, and pork from one hog, and all the 
beef... .” Another (1859, p. 85) arranged to have given to his 
wife “the one fourth bushel of all manner of grain, raised on my 
farm for her support and living such as wheat, rye, oats, corn, 
buckwheat and potatoes so long as God may spare her life, also 
the one half of all the hay made on the farm.” Very common was 
the wish that the widow get the third part of all kinds of grain 
produced annually (see, for example, 1859, p. 146). In another 
will (1864, p. 221), the right of two sons to live on the farm 
was directly dependent upon their giving one third of the produce 
annually to the widow. One husband even foresaw the possibility 
that not enough grain could be raised on the homestead lot, and 
empowered his executors to assist the wife. 

In addition to provisions for meats, milk, fruits, potatoes, and 
grain, now and then money was included for the wife. Obviously, 
with general and specific stipulations for sustenance and some 
clothes, not much money was needed in order to live simply but 
nevertheless comfortably and happily. In one will, the son was 
ordered to pay his mother $60 each year. In another, the wife 
received the $80 in gold in the house, as well as all the milk and 
butter money she could make or take in till April 1, 1862, about 
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a half year. In a third, $200 were invested at interest for help 
to the wife. The phrase, “in lieu of the $300 now set aside by 
law for a widow” (1867, p. 286), apparently indicated the hus- 
band’s financial obligation by law. 

Here is an example of a weird mixture, with several dollars 
tagged on (1856, p. 143). Here was property for the wife: 


fruit, pasture and stable and hay for one cow, hog 
right in two spring houses to put her milk in, stable room 
for hog, space in two gardens, . . . wheat and flour, corn, 
potatoes, bookwheat [literal translation of Buchweeze] 
flour, eggs, winter apples, cyder, applebutter, fifty pounds 
of beef in killing time, coffee, sugar, molasses, salt, fish, 
two frocks, two pair of shoes, two pair of stockings, two 
herikerchiefs [hand-], nine yards of good muslin, bon- 
neds [bonnets] of her own choosing, also four dollars. 


There were several cases where provisions were made to build 
or purchase a house for the widow, with the charges against the 
estate. In one, the executors were instructed to purchase a house 
and lot in the town of Freeburg (Snyder county) where the wife 
resided, if she could not live peaceably with her son. Another 
ordered the son (1860, p. 111) to “build a convenient and com- 
fortable house in addition and close to the house which I now 
occupy, twenty feet long in front, as wide as the house I now 
live in and two stories high, for my wife Sarah.” 

In several instances, further expenditure of money for the 
widow was demanded in case of illness, by a request for a good 
physician. Then too, one daughter (1858, p. 80) “shall have $50 
more than any of the others provided she continues to wait on 
and take care of my said wife till her death.” Executors of 
another will (1865, p. 256) were told “to keep a girl” to do 
the house work if the wife needed one. 

All the detail and exactness in the directions for property dis- 
posal to the wife point suspiciously, in the opinion of the present 
writer, to the influence of the “echt deutsche Hausfrau” and to 
her insistence upon certain considerations in her role behind the 
throne, her home. 

Thus far we have stressed largely what was willed to the wife 
or widow. Certainly she was not the sole recipient of property, 
as we have already indicated when we said that usually the farm 
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itself was given or sold to the oldest son, who had the obligation 
of taking care of his mother. But generally the son had other 
obligations, too; in fact, he frequently had the added obligation 
of partly taking care of his brothers and sisters financially, and 
in this way he really paid for the farm. Let us take a few cases. 
William, the oldest son, received the farm (1859, p. 146). After 
the death of the widow, William was ordered in his father’s will 
to give $400 to each of his six brothers and sisters in successive 
years, beginning with the first, one year after the death of his 
mother. William actually paid $2,400 for the farm. The oldest 
son (1860, p. 111) was granted the privilege of buying the farm 
at the appraisement price after the death of the mother. The 
father’s will stipulated that if the son accepted the farm he had 
to pay equal shares to his brothers and sisters one year after the 
mother’s death. If the son refused, the executors were authorized 
to sell the farm elsewhere. For the real estate (1861, p. 241), 
the will stated that the son had to pay each of three children 
$1,000 within one year of the death of the writer. A $3,000 prop- 
erty! Joseph, the oldest son (1864, p. 225), was willed all the 
real estate. Five years after his father’s death, Joseph had to pay 
$500 to his youngest brother, six years $500 to Samuel, seven 
years $500 to sister Abigail (married), and eight years $500 to 
sister Susanna (married). Nine years after his father’s death, 
Joseph had to pay a second $500 to his youngest brother, and so 
on, into the twelfth year after his father’s death. In other words, 
each of the four children received $1,000. A $4,000 property! 
Besides this, the same son had to build a house for his mother— 
and take care of her. But he did get one horse, eight sheep, and 
a clock. This same will stipulated that one of the sons should get 
nothing but a cancelled note of $300, with the brusque statement 
of finality : “This shall be the whole of his inheritance for reasons 
satisfactory to myself.” 

The daughters were not forgotten from the financial and other 
points of view (1858, p. 118): “. . . my daughter Elisabeth has 
received seventy five dollars from me as their inheritance as her 
whole shear and therefore she has nothing more to gid as an 
inherident after my deceas. . . .” In another will, each of three 
daughters was given $33.33 and a cow. In another family, each 
daughter received “one cow or the price of a cow.” By another 
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will, two daughters inherited the “cooking stove with all the 
fixings . . . and the weaver’s loom and all the gears and fixings 
belonging to the same.”’ Because of her father’s will, a daughter 
now owned “one bureau one dotra [dough tray] one cooking stove 
and fifteen dollars for queensware knife & forks spoons and tin- 
ware... .” A wedding gift by will? Yes, “. .. to each of my 
daughters who are single yet, shall be given out of my estate, one 
table, 1% dozen chairs, one buraw [sic], one cow, 2 hogs, two 
sheep, one bedstead and bedding at the time when they shall enter 
the state of matrimony.” A birthday gift by will? Yes, “that my 
sons aforesaid shall have one more separate cow between them, 
which cow they shall keep until Elen my daughter attains the age 
of eighteen years.” 

The entire feminine sex—wives, sisters, and daughters—was 
remembered with table linens, quilts, sheets, towels, pillow slips, 
oil cloth, sea shell boxes, sofas, wearing apparel, blankets, silver- 
ware (tablespoons, teaspoons, salt spoons, sugar spoons), cane 
bottom chairs and rockers, glassware, queensware, wash stand with 
pitcher and basin, churns, wash tubs, wing tables, iron and copper 
kettles, and “all the wool of this year’s shearing.” 

Several interesting examples must be cited here in which the 
sons were the recipients. (1867, p. 314) “I give and bequeath 
unto my two sons... (each of them) two horses and a full set 
of horse gears (Each one wagon & box each one plow, & harrow 
& doubletrees, also each one cow, four hogs, four sheep also each 
a set of hayladders. . . .”” These sons had to keep the fences in 
repair, a stipulation found in various wills. They were allowed 
to make rails and to bring coal on the premises sufficient to burn 
one thousand bushels of lime. In several wills there were provi- 
sions to lime the fields. This will (1867) contained the strange 
demand: “I do order that all the meat tallow and lard, shall be 
used, and consumed by my present family.” In a will registered 
in 1860, p. 105, the son received the father’s professional library, 
surgical instruments, medicines, and all other shop furniture. 
(1853, p. 308) “It is my will that my library belonging to my 
profession and instruments should not be sold, but the same be 
kept for the use of one or more of my sons if they or any one 
of them should study and practice medicine but in case none of 
my sons should study and practice medicine, in that event I direct 
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the same to be sold to the best advantage.” This doctor also ex- 
pressed the desire that his children be educated. In several wills, 
money for rearing and educating the children was provided. 

Of interest to fishermen is this excerpt (1870, p. 377): “I give 
and bequeath to my son J. W. Gaugler, my shad fisheries in the 
Susquehanna River (together with any seines and fixtures there- 
unto belonging, he yielding and paying the tenth of the shad and 
salmon he may realize or catch in said fisheries, unto my wife 
Margaret during her life.” Of interest to county and church 
treasurers is the will of Frederick Hawger (Lewisburg, vol. A, 
1815, p. 30), who gave $100 to each of the county treasuries, 
Union, Columbia, and Northumberland, as well as $400 “‘to the 
Lutheran congregation in Selinsgrove.” 

One must mention the element of humor, although there would 
hardly be a conscious attempt at it in a will. But would you asso- 
ciate cows and books? What strange bedfellows in the duo: “also 
such of the cows as she may wish to keep & my library of miscel- 
laneous works. . . .”” “She shall have two rooms in the house in 
which I now dwell and a part in the cellar with passage thereto, 
two beds in the garden hay and pasture for three cows, . . .”” “I 
will that the horse power and wind mill which I own, shall re- 
main at my barn, till after the death of my wife... .” “I do 
order that my thrashing machine shall remain in the barn as long 
as my beloved wife Molly shall live.” 

There was to be no fooling about a will, not even any contesting 
of it. “If any of the children disputes the will by a law-suit, he 
or she shall have five dollars, and no more—balance to be paid 
to his or her heirs.” “Any child attempting to set aside the will 
shall be disinherited and shall only receive one shilling as a reward 
for their folly... .” 

What about costs and values as revealed in these wills? In 1857, 

. my will is that my son... shall have twenty acres of the 
land whereon I now live at the rate of fifteen dollars per acre... .” 
In 1860, “I sell to my son Henry, the little bay mare, one two 
horse wagon together with the box and the ladders, harness for 
two horses, one two horse sled, one plow, one harrow and one 
cultivator for the sum of one hundred and forty five dollars, 
and order that he pay the said sum, forty five dollars five years 
after my death, fifty dollars six years after my death, and fifty 
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dollars seven years after my death to my executor . . . and all this 
without interest.” Each son shall have the following outfit (1864) : 
“one two horse waggon, at $50 . . . 1 horse at $100 or $110 
harness for two horses at lowest price 1 plow 1 harrow wheat 
till harvest for bread about one hog or pork of same three sheep 
one saddle & bridle for $7 or $8...” Also in 1864 was the 
direction: “I give to my son Joseph two waggons two ploughs 
two harrows my horse grain drill and shay for the sum of $187.” 
In 1823, according to a will, the price of one rifle was $14.50. 

It is human nature to wish that generations might remember 
one—hence the desire for a tombstone. In two wills of the year 
1862, the cost of the satisfaction of that desire was mentioned, 
for in one a tombstone for the value of $15 was to be bought, 
and in the other the executors were to purchase “a pair of grave- 
stones ... for the value of $15.” 

Because the Pennsylvania German dislikes debts and because 
he knew that debts would have to be paid before the validity of 
the terms of the will, he was careful to include the usual direction 
to pay all debts and even funeral expenses. With this direction 
was found the wish that God would take the soul “home to his 
eternal abode.” And so, may this paper close with the beginning 
to which we must all return: “I command [sic] my soul into the 
hands of God who gave it, and my body to the earth to be buried 
in a decent and Christian like manner. . . .” 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. STEvENS 


State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


EMBERS will be sorry to learn of the very serious illness of 

Dr. J. Paul Selsam, our capable secretary over a long period 
of the formative years of the Association. Dr. Selsam has been 
confined to the Bellefonte Hospital for several weeks, as of 
present writing, with a serious operation. All of the members will 
extend to him best wishes for early and complete recovery and 
return to his duties in the department of history at the Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

Prior to the illness of Dr. Selsam, an arrangement had been 
made through which Dr. Philip Klein of the same department, 
who has recently returned from the armed services, will assume 
the duties of the Association secretaryship. Dr. Klein is in im- 
mediate charge of the courses in Pennsylvania history at the Col- 
lege and well known as a writer and author in the field. He is well 
equipped to take over the duties of the office. Future communica- 
tions concerning Association business handled by the secretary 
should be addressed to him at his office in the Sparks Building, 
State College. 

The resignation of Dr. Oliver S. Heckman as editor of the 
school section of Pennsylvania History has been received. Dr. 
Heckman has indicated that the duties of his work with the 
Department of Public Instruction were such as to make it im- 
possible for him to continue to act as editor for this important 
portion of the magazine. Under his intelligent direction it became 
one section of the publication of especial value to the teachers. 
Several new contributing editors have been announced by Dr. 
Hamilton, including Ira Kreider of Abington, Miss Lily Lee 
Nixon of Pittsburgh, and Melville J. Boyer of Allentown. Dr. 
Homer T. Rosenberger is also a contributing editor. 

At a meeting held in the office of Dr. Stevens in the State 
Museum Building in Harrisburg on December 6, 1945 attended 
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by the President, Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh, and Drs. Selsam, 
Hamilton, and Stevens, general plans concerning several matters 
of Association business were discussed in some detail. Several 
problems will require further action by the Council. Among other 
things, it was agreed that an effort should be made to hold the 
fall meeting of the Association at some point other than Harris- 
burg, a return to the old policy of meetings throughout the state. 
The Historical Society of Berks County has invited the Associa- 
tion to hold its next meeting in Reading. An invitation from west- 
ern Pennsylvania for a future meeting would be very welcome. 
Dr. Fortenbaugh has announced the composition of several com- 
mittees. Dr. William A. Russ, Jr. is chairman of the committee 
on college courses in American history, assisted by Drs. Bining 
and Martin. Melville J. Boyer, capable Allentown teacher and 
secretary of the Lehigh County Historical Society, has accepted 
chairmanship of the all important membership committee. He will 
be aided by H. A. Alderfer, E. W. Cruttenden, Paul H. Giddens, 
Floyd Hoenstine, E. E. S. Johnson, W. H. Mohr, Lily Lee Nixon, 
Homer T. Rosenberger, S. E. Slick, L. E. Wilt, and Frederick 
S. Klein. The committee membership is well distributed through- 
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The committee on seventeenth century Pennsylvania laws is 
headed by Dr. Lawrence Gipson; members are Joseph Carson, 
William E. Lingelbach, A. E. Martin, Roy F. Nichols, F. S. 
Philbrick, Isaac C. Sutton, R. N. Williams, 2nd, and Leonidas 
Dodson, editor of the publication. A new Association committee 
on publications has been appointed with Dr. Homer T. Rosen- 
berger as the chairman. Other members include Arthur C. Bining, 
Donald H. Kent, John H. Powell, P. W. Pritchard, Milton Rubin- 
cam, and Richard I. Shelling. This committee has no responsibility 
for publication of Pennsylvania History, nor the proposed com- 
prehensive history of the state which will be considered as a sepa- 
rate project. It has been proposed that the Association invest a 
portion of its life membership fund in carefully selected special 
bulletins or pamphlets on Pennsylvania historical or biographical 
subjects. The need for supplementary materials in the schools is 
very great. There is also a sizable library market for worthwhile 
Pennsylvaniana. It is felt that the proposed special publications 
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of the Association would not only meet a need but could be made 
a source of income. The Rosenberger committee is making a care- 
ful study of this project. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The annual meeting of the Susquehanna County Historical So- 
ciety and Free Library Association was held recently in Montrose 
with the president, F. R. Cope, Jr., in the chair. Mr. Cope is a 
direct descendant of Thomas Cope, Philadelphia land holder, 
merchant, and philanthropist. A map of a tract of 25,000 acres of 
land in Susquehanna County purchased by Thomas Cope was dis- 
covered recently in family papers. George A. Stearns of Camp 
Hill, former school superintendent in Susquehanna County and 
retired deputy state superintendent of schools, spoke before the 
society on the early school history of the county. Mr. Stearns has 
collected considerable data on the history of education in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania and Susquehanna County. Francis R. Cope 
was returned to the office of president, and Mrs. F. A. Frear is 
the corresponding secretary. 


Dr. George E. Fisher was re-elected president of the Snyder 
County Historical Society at its January meeting. The program 
plan which involves accumulating material for the proposed Snyder 
County history still functions successfully. 


Blair County’s centennial observance was put in motion by a 
county-wide meeting held in Altoona on February 22, when the 
county bar association sponsored the gathering and program. A 
series of weekly articles on Blair County history has been started 
in the county newspapers as an educational feature. We under- 
stand that sales of the new centennial history have exceeded ex- 
pectations and that the venture is already a financial success. 

This should emphasize to the historical societies of the state 
the fact that ventures of this type in the field of historical pub- 
lishing can be profitable. At the same time a contribution is made 
to historical literature. There are few of our Pennsylvania coun- 
ties which do not need a new county history. The bulk of those 
now existent date back to the period of the eighties and nineties. 
Many of the general state histories with county sections, and other 
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books written more recently, have been based on these old volumes. 
The great changes and significant developments in the life of the 
state since 1890 or 1900 are largely unchronicled. There is need, 
too, for a fresh approach in writing these histories and in the use 
of new materials. With an increasing number of anniversary ob- 
servances, characteristic of the coming decade in Pennsylvania, 
let us hope that a by-product will be a revision and expansion of 
county historical writing. Such histories could be a contribution 
to state and national history, as well as serving the need for school 
and library material on purely local history. 


The January 29 meeting of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania featured an address by Lowell Inness, assistant head- 
master of Shadyside Academy, on “Blown Glass of the Pitts- 
burgh District.’ Mr. Inness is an authority on this subject and 
illustrated his talk with examples of selected pieces from his large 
personal collection. Mr. Inness was one of the founders of the 
Early American Glass Club of Pittsburgh, and has contributed 
numerous articles on his specialty to various magazines. At the 
February 26 meeting Earl W. Hildreth, local collector of early 
prints, spoke on “Recreation in Western Pennsylvania Prior to 


1800.” 


Eugene P. Bertin, a member of the staff of the Mansfield State 
Teachers College, was returned to the presidency of the Muncy 
Llistorical Society and Museum at its recent annual meeting. Mar- 
shall R. Anspach and Ralph C. Smith are vice-presidents, and 
Dr. T. Kenneth Wood is corresponding secretary and editor of 
Now and Then, The January, 1946, number of this quarterly 
magazine of history and biography is just off the press. It contains 
an article on Ole Bull, famed Norwegian violinist who attempted 
to found a settlement in Potter County. Membership of the Muncy 
Society now has reached 325, of whom 175 are out-of-town mem- 
bers, a tribute to the interest in Muncy which is maintained prin- 
cipally through the publication of the quarterly. Fifty new mem- 
bers were secured during 1945. 


“Reminiscences of Yesterday’ was the theme for the December, 
1945, meeting of the Lycoming Historical Society, while Eugene 
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P. Bertin of nearby Muncy spoke on “Auctions” at the February 
21 meeting. Plans have been made to keep the society museum 
open and to enlarge its usefulness to the public. Those interested 
in the history of this section are hoping that some day the society 
may inaugurate a publications program. 


The annual meeting of the Lehigh County Historical Society 
was held on January 24 and was very well attended, with several 
guests from out of the county. The address of the evening was 
delivered by the Hon. Claude Reno, judge of the Superior Court 
of Pennsylvania, on the subject, “What Is the Use of History?” 
Major Wilcox was continued as president and Melville Boyer as 
secretary. The society has been building membership readily and 
has set as its goal for 1946 the enrolling of a total of 1,000 mem- 
bers. The annual dues have been increased to two dollars to in- 
crease society revenues. The society took the lead recently in per- 
suading the County Commissioners to publish the inventory of 
county archives. 


The regular annual meeting of the neighboring Northampton 
County Historical and Genealogical Society was held in St. John’s 
Lutheran Church in Easton on January 17. The speaker for the 
evening was a former president of the society, David B. Skillman, 
on the subject, “Easton in the Early Nineteenth Century.” A 
group of senior students from the Wilson High School, under 
direction of Miss Mildred B. Hahn, presented a choral reading as 
another program feature. All of the officers of the society were 
re-elected. Tribute was paid by those present to the untiring 
work of Henry Marx, retired librarian of the Easton Public Li- 
brary, who is now serving as librarian for the society. Increased 
use of the museum and society collections was reported; and the 
scheme through which Mr. Carling is able to assist in making 
the services of the society available to the public is working very 
well. The society, like many others, is thinking now of resuming 
the former custom of at least one annual historical pilgrimage to 
points of local interest. Mr. Schelling is doing an excellent job 
as secretary. 


The Harrisburg organization of business and professional men 
interested in Pennsylvania history, long known as the Keystonians, 
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has reorganized following a period of wartime dormancy. John C. 
Dight has been re-elected as president with Ross Swope as secre- 
tary. The first meeting, at which election of officers took place, 
was held in the form of a dinner gathering at the Harrisburg 
YMCA. Dr. Paul H. Giddens delivered an illustrated lecture on 
the early history of the oil industry, using slides made from se- 
lected photographs in the famous Mather collection at the Drake 
Well Museum. The March meeting was addressed by G. Edwin 
Brumbaugh on the restoration of Ephrata, again illustrated with 
slides. Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh was the April speaker on “Thad- 
deus Stevens in Adams County.” 


The annual meeting of the Potter County Historical Society held 
in Coudersport on January 25 resulted in re-election of Arch P. 
Akeley, county superintendent of schools, as president, and Mary 
E. Welfling as secretary. “The First White Men in Potter County” 
was the subject of a presidential address delivered by Mr. Akeley. 
Mrs. Welfling spoke on “William Bingham, the Land Baron of 
Pennsylvania.” Potter County owed its beginnings largely to the 
activities of land speculators of Philadelphia. 


“Philadelphia’s Historic Memorials and Shrines” was the theme 
of the address of Miss Anna F. H. Knight, delivered at the 
Feruary 20 meeting of the City History Society of Philadelphia. 


The Historical Society of Pennsylvania has received the records 
of the Stage Door Canteen operated in Philadelphia during the 
war years. These contain a miscellany of material and are of con- 
siderable contemporary interest, and provide an addition to the 
society’s collection of war-history material. The closing of numer- 
ous wartime agencies and the general winding up, as it were, of 
war-motivated projects and activities presents a challenge to the 
historical societies to get busy at once and secure permission at 
least to go through records and files before they are destroyed. 
Ofttimes valuable information can thus be preserved. There is 
doubt that any society could preserve the entire body of war- 
created records. The important thing is to get a chance to review 
material and to be able to select those things which will prove of 
some historical importance. Since files of local agencies are dupli- 
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cated in terms of all formal reports, posters, forms, manuals, and 
such basic material in state and national offices, there should be 
little objection to preserving such things locally in the collections 
of historical societies, nor should they be difficult to acquire. Lists 
of members of ration boards, selective service boards, and similar 
organizations certainly should be sought out for preservation. 
Photographs, posters, and similar source materials are now avail- 
able but will not last long unless attention is paid to their collection. 


The Greene County Historical Society announces the publication 
of The Horn Papers, prepared by W. F. Horn. Copies of the 
three volume work were received recently from the printer. Much 
of the material contained therein is from the diary of Jacob 
Horn, Virginia judicial representative in western Pennsylvania. 
The publication is illustrated with numerous maps and charts, 
many of which are especially important for early land surveys and 
grants. Nearly one hundred advance subscriptions to the set were 
received, and we understand it will be necessary for those who 
wish to purchase the compilation to do so at once if they wish to 
he sure of securing it. Orders can be addressed to the society in 
care of A. L. Moredock of Waynesburg. 


J. Martin Stroup, well-known secretary of the Mifflin County 
Historical Society, has been made editor of the Lewistown Senti- 
nel. The column of the Mifflin County Historical Society which 
appears regularly in the Sentinel has been devoted recently to a 
series of “Letters (Which Might Have Been Written) from 
Kischacoquillas Valley and Big Spring to Ireland, 1754-1785,” 
prepared by Raymond Bell of Washington and Jefferson College. 
Dr. Bell was the co-author with Mr. Stroup of the booklet titled 
The Genesis of Mifflin County, and has written numerous articles 
and pamphlets on Mifflin County history. The letters are simply 
and directly written, such as an early settler might have written 
home, and give information concerning contemporary conditions 
on the frontier of Mifflin County prior to and during the Revo- 
lution. It is an interesting approach to local history and one well 
worth study by those who wish to arouse popular interest. 


A recent meeting of the Monroe County Historical Society re- 
sulted in approval of plans to publish a county history for school 
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use. Arrangements have been made also to erect a marker at the 
site of the Daniel Brodhead house in East Stroudsburg. Mrs. 
Horace G. Walters is the recently elected president of the society. 
Dr. Nathan G. Meyer, well-known schoolman, is the corresponding 


secretary. 


The long dormant Cambria County Historical Society is show- 
ing new signs of life. The spark plug is Mahlon Baumgardner, 
local attorney in Ebensburg, who, as a director of the society, has 
taken a keen interest in its affairs. The society is proposing to 
the County Commissioners the publication of the inventory of 
the county archives for Cambria County, work on which was 
almost entirely completed under the Historical Records Survey of 
the WPA. Plans for junior historical societies in the schools of 
the county have been made and other activities designed to bring 
the society into a more active state have been given consideration. 


Judge T. L. Hoban was the speaker at the February meeting 
of the Lackawanna County Historical Society and reviewed some- 
thing of the military history of Scranton, with particular reference 
to the Scranton City Guard. Judge Hoban returned recently from 
service with the 109th Infantry Regiment, having served also in 
World War I. The speaker was introduced by Thomas Murphy, 
president of the Lackawanna group. Mr. Murphy, by the way, 
has long been the author of a column on state and local history 
in the Scranton Times. Scranton’s Everhart Museum has acquired 
by purchase the John Law Robertson collection of early American 
folk art, formerly loaned for display. The collection includes the 
famous Edward Hicks painting, “A May Morning.” The collection 
is one of the half-dozen outstanding accumulations of American 
folk art in the nation, according to the director of the museum, C. 
Clay Aldridge. 


Harry Magee, Bloomsburg manufacturer, has invited the Co- 
lumbia County Historical Society to use the museum section of 
his home on West Main street as its headquarters pending the 
securing of permanent buildings for the use of the society. The 
collections already accumulated by Mr. Magee will be available in 
addition to those of the society. This generous offer should give 
a lift to the work of the Columbia countians. 
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The January meeting of the Clinton County Historical Society 
was favored with an address by Dr. J. F. Puderbaugh on the 
history of the schools of Lock Haven. Dr. Puderbaugh is the city 
superintendent and a former president of the county society. 


Dr. John R. Hart was re-elected president of the Valley Forge 
Historical Society at the 28th annual meeting. Gilbert S. Jones 
has been named executive vice president and has resigned his 
position as executive secretary of the Valley Forge Park Com- 
mission to devote all of his energies to the upbuilding of the 
society on a national scale. Technicolor sound motion pictures of 
Valley Forge were shown at the meeting. We understand these 
are available to schools and other organizations upon request. The 
museum at Valley Forge, managed by the society, reported 11,073 
paid admission in 1945 compared with about half that number the 
previous year. Many improvements in the museum have been made 
recently and others are planned. The society plans to issue further 
Valley Forge books, including a re-issue of a badly needed guide- 
book. The society received a grant recently from the Montgomery 
County Commissioners to aid in its publications program, one of 
the first to be made under the new Act 41. 


Active plans are under way for the celebration in 1948 of 
Reading’s bicentennial. Twenty-three civic leaders met in January 
to start the ball rolling, and appropriately the meeting was held 
at the Historical Society of Berks County building. One product 
of the commemoration will be a new history of Reading to be 
written by George M. Jones, Reading attorney and historian. Dr. 
Gurney W. Clemens has returned as director and curator of the 
Berks society following his service in the armed forces. His many 
friends will welcome his return to active duty in the work at 
the Berks County institution which he so ably had developed. 


Dr. Henry Stewart’s discussion entitled ‘Reminiscences of Early 
Gettysburg,” begun at the October meeting of the Adams County 
Historical Society, was continued in November. Dr. Fortenbaugh 
spoke at a recent meeting on the story of the beginnings of the 
Studebaker corporation in Adams County. The January meeting 
was addressed by Marvin W. Schlegel of the Pennsylvania His- 
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torical and Museum Commission on the story of Pennsylvania's 
part in World War II. The March 5 session was devoted to a 
discussion of the “Relation of the County Historical Society to 
the County Free Library.” The society plans to cooperate closely 
with the county library movement. Dr. Henry Stewart was re- 
cently re-elected president of the society. 


The January gathering of the Chester County Historical So- 
ciety was favored with an address on “Old Roads” by R. Louis 
Lloyd. The February meeting was in charge of the Chester County 
Art Association. John Frederick Lewis, Jr., spoke on “Laymen 
Aesthetics,” and Dr. Henry Pleasants delivered an appreciation of 
the noted artist, N. C. Wyeth, whose death was noted in our last 
issue. 


The annual meeting of the Historical Society of Montgomery 
County was held in Norristown, according to custom, on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. G. Edwin Brumbaugh spoke on “The Restora- 
tion of Historic Buildings” and illustrated the story with colored 
slides. The November, 1945, meeting voted seventeen new mem- 
berships. The president, Kirke Bryan, spoke on his collection of 
old Montgomery County sheet music. W. Emmert Swigart of 
Huntingdon was present and discussed old fire marks and fire- 
fighting. The society is continuing to issue its Historical Society 
News. 


The 1945 report of the director of the Historical Society of 
York County is entitled “Fifty Years of Historical Conservation.” 
It marks the fiftieth anniversary of this highly competent and suc- 
cessful organization and is well worth the perusal of anyone in 
the United States interested in local historical societies. The writer 
of this section has made the daring statement, even outside the 
limits of Pennsylvania, that this state has some of the best histori- 
cal societies in the United States. This assertion is based upon 
the quality and breadth of their work. The York report serves to 
help prove the point. It is a record of constructive work in local 
history. More than 4,000 visitors have used the society museum 
and library during the past year. Its accessions include 396 bound 
volumes, 882 pamphlets, 35 maps, 321 pictures, and 1,503 single 
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copies of local newspapers. Granted a fair percentage of local 
ephemera, such additions must still be important. Five micro- 
photography projects were completed during the year. The society 
has developed a collection of more than 800 film-slides, largely 
in color, for school and public use. Among the slides are color 
photos of the work of such artists as Lewis Miller, William 
Wagner, and Samuel Stettinius. Considerable progress has been 
made also in calendaring and filing. Membership is now over 800. 
The director of the society, Henry James Young, recently re- 
turned from the armed forces. 


The British film on the life of William Penn, “Courageous Mr. 
Penn,” was shown before the January 28 meeting of the Potts- 
town Historical Society held at the Hill School. 

The Hamilton Library and Historical Association of Cumber- 
land County has held five public meetings during the winter. D. 
Wilson Thompson, author of a bibliography of early Carlisle 
imprints, presented a paper on “St. Clair’s Defeat.” Newspapers 
and other contemporary sources with reflections of opinion on 
the episodes were used as a basis for the paper. William Ogilby 
discussed the history of Carlisle’s fire department through the 
years since 1789. The career of Thomas Cooper was outlined 
before the group by Dr. Milford Stough of Dickinson College. 
Milton E. Flower, author of This Is Carlisle, presented an illus- 
trated lecture on local architecture to complete a series of fine 
programs. The association has appointed a committee of three to 
plan for the bicentennial of Carlisle, to be observed in 1951. The 
members include Allen D. Thompson, editor and publisher of 
The Evening Sentinel in Carlisle, Milton Flower of the Carlisle 
High School faculty, and Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., of the Dickinson 
College faculty. This is indeed long range planning. 

We wish to emphasize again the importance of such activities 
of the local historical societies of the state. Pennsylvania is now 
an older state and its towns, cities, and counties are reaching the 
centennial, and even bicentennial, age with increased frequency. 
The historical societies are the logical agency to call attention to 
the approach of such landmarks in the history of the community 
or county. They properly are entitled to take the lead in long 
range planning for proper observance and to enlist the support 
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of all the civic and educational agencies which should play a 
part. Such observances must be planned well in advance if they 
are to result in anything more than a few parades and school and 
church programs. If these occasions could be made the basis for 
some constructive plan for publishing local histories of towns and 
counties there would be a permanent contribution to Pennsylvania 
history. Along with this should go historical pageantry, and these 
pageants might well be printed for continuing use in whole or 
in part. 


Dr. J. Horace McFarland was a speaker before the January 
meeting of the Historical Society of Dauphin County. The noted 
publisher, rose grower, and civic leader told the story of the 
movement launched in 1902 which resulted in the present river 
front park development, a distinctive feature of modern Har- 
risburg. This was one of the earliest conservation and improve- 
ment projects of its kind in the United States. Along with the 
beautification of the river front went other city park projects 
which characterize Harrisburg today. The February meeting of 
the society was addressed by William McCaleb and by County 
Superintendent of Schools App on the subject of Anthony 
Wayne’s life and achievements. The society recently received an 
allotment of funds from the city of Harrisburg. Other societies 
with headquarters in third class cities should take advantage of 
the law permitting such municipal appropriations. 


Erie was founded 150 years ago, but the Erie County Histori- 
cal Society was unable to arouse interest in a public observance of 
the event during 1945. Perhaps something will be done in 1946. 
This emphasizes again the need for long range planning if such 
occasions are to receive proper attention. It is not easy to mobilize 
sentiment and secure action for such affairs on short notice. 


The forty-first annual meeting of the Historical Society of 
Frankford was held on January 29. Miss Caroline Smedley pre- 
sented a detailed report of the year's activities. Dr. Charles N. 
Sturtevant spoke on the “Biography of John Gough.” Gough was 
a noted temperance worker who died in Frankford in 1886. 
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Historical societies are still in process of organization and it is 
hard to keep up with the youngest. A February 4 meeting in 
Greensburg resulted in the organization of a Westmoreland County 
Historical Society. James L. Kennedy, Greensburg attorney, pre- 
sided. James Gregg was elected president of the new organization. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Greater Philadelphia is the title of an artistic booklet regarding 
the present day commercial and industrial life and opportunities 
of Philadelphia which some teachers might find a helpful library 
item. It is available through the Philadelphia Industrial Expansion 
Committee, Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade Building, 
Twelfth and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia 7. 


The Historical and Museum Commission has completed its list 
of 500 historic sites to be marked with the new roadside markers, 
and the contract for making them has been placed with the well- 
known Sewah Studios in Ohio. This firm is the leading specialist 
in historical markers in the United States. Some of the Pennsyl- 
vania markers should appear on the highways by this summer. 


_ The council of the American Historical Association has estab- 
lished the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Fellowship, to be awarded 
annually and beginning this year, for the best original manuscript, 
either complete or in progress, on American history. The amount 
of the Fellowship is $1,000 and a five per cent royalty after cost 
of publication has been met. As little as one-half a manuscript 
may be submitted for consideration, deadline for which in 1946 
is September 1. Full details and applications are obtainable from 


Arthur P. Whitaker, chairman, at 208 College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania. 


The Annie Halenbake Ross Library of Lock Haven recently 
celebrated its thirty-fifth birthday. One of the features of this 
growing library is its Pennsylvania Room. It also houses the 
collection of the Clinton County Historical Society. 


George Biddle and his wife Helene Sardeau of Philadelphia 
are among those who are helping to uphold the cultural traditions 
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of Pennsylvania. Helene Sardeau is a leading contemporary sculp- 
tor and an exhibition of her work opened at the Robert Carlen 
Gallery in Philadelphia on March 15. The heroic limestone 
statue of the Negro slave, located in Fairmount Park, is one of 
her pieces. George Biddle, assisted by his wife, is currently en* 
gaged in painting murals for the Rio de Janeiro Library and the 
Library of the Supreme Court of Mexico. The first of the murals 
in Mexico City was completed about six months ago and is en- 
titled “The Spirit of God.” 


“A York Boy of 1776” is the title of a pamphlet issued by the 
Historical Society of York County, one of its series on local his- 
tory. The diary on which it was based was kept by John Durange, 
son of a French physician and surgeon located in York about 
1768, and is in the possession of the society. 


Writings on Pennsylvania History, concerning which many in- 
quiries are being received, is still with the printer and is delayed 
by a shortage in the state’s supply of paper. The delay is unfor- 
tunate but cannot be helped, and the book may be forthcoming 
at any time. Guide to County Government and Archives of Penn- 
sylvania has suffered the same fate, but should be available in the 
near future as another major Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission publication. 


Dr. James Livingood’s manuscript on the history of the com- 
mercial rivalry between Philadelphia and Baltimore for the trade 
of the lower Susquehanna Valley prior to the Civil War is in 
press as another Commission publication. Dr. Paul H. Gidden’s 
documentary history of the petroleum industry also has been ap- 
proved for printing. Both mark a resumption of the Commission 
printing program after long delays. Together with Writings and 
the Guide, these volumes will constitute major contributions to 
Pennsylvania historical literature. 


Brady's Bend and ‘Other Ballads is the title of the recently 
published volume of verse, mainly about Pennsylvania, by Mrs. 
Edmund Rowland (Martha Keller) of Philadelphia. It is pub- 
lished by Rutgers University Press and is illustrated by Edward 
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Shenton, West Chester artist. It is, therefore, very much a Penn- 
sylvania book. 


Abraham Lincoln Hite, a janitor at the Pennsylvania State 
College, who sold $292,545 worth of war stamps to school children 
while impersonating Abraham Lincoln, was honored on Lincoln’s 
Birthday at Washington, D. C. Mr. Hite bears an amazing re- 
semblance to the Great Emancipator and attracted national at- 
tention through his campaign to sell war bonds and stamps. 


One of our leading economists, Dr. Edwin W. Kemmerer, 
retired professor of economics at Princeton University and in- 
ternational monetary expert, died recently at his home in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. Dr. Kemmerer was born in Scranton, though 
very little of his career was associated with his native state. His 
many services in the study of government finance and international 
monetary problems began in 1903 when he assumed the post of 
financial adviser to the Philippines. At one time or another he 
was a consultant on these problems to most of the smaller nations 
of the world, and in 1924 served on the Dawes Commission 
concerned with German reparations. 


The Reading Railroad Company has transferred to the Com- 
monwealth the 103-mile Schuylkill Canal system as a part of the 
program for conservation and improvement of the streams of the 
state. The story of this important landmark in transportation his- 
tory dates back to the incorporation of the Schuylkill Navigation 
Company in 1815. It played an important part in the development 
of the mineral resources of the anthracite region and the indus- 
trial growth of southeastern Pennsylvania. It is expected that the 
Reading company will turn over to the state also the records of 
the canal, together with a miscellany of valuable historical ma- 
terials accumulated through the years and related to its operation. 
This material, it is hoped, will provide the basis for a book on 
the history of the canal and its part in the development of the 
state. It will constitute an important addition to the historical 
collections dealing with the transportation history of Pennsylvania. 


The new Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission re- 
ceived recently as an addition to the archival collections of the 
state an extremely rich prize consisting of the records of the old 
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Fall Brook Railroad and the Fall Brook Coal Company. The 
records were stored for many years in the former station of the 
New York Central Railroad in Corning, New York. The Com- 
mission first became aware of their existence in July, 1945, and 
inquiries were made as to their possible acquisition. With the 
aid of Charles G. Webb, attorney for the present coal interests 
represented by the former company and a member of the Com- 
mission, arrangements were made for transfer of the records to 
Harrisburg. It took a moving van to carry the files for they had 
been preserved rather completely since about 1840. The railroad 
enterprise was one of the very early ones in Pennsylvania, for the 
line from Corning, New York, to Blossburg was completed in 
1840. The association of railroad development with coal mining 
makes the collection a valuable one in terms of both transportation 
and industry. The records include a large volume of correspondence 
between President Magee of the Fall Brook Railroad, one of the 
outstanding railroad builders and executives of the post Civil War 
period, and other railroad executives of the entire United States, 
and this material is of the utmost importance. The entire col- 
lection is housed temporarily in the State Museum under rather 
undesirable conditions, but better quarters are expected. As soon 
as possible some further inventory of the records will be attempted. 


The Chester County Historical Society has prepared a neatly 
printed card expressing its desire to “acquire and preserve” manu- 
scripts and other materials, including museum items, which may 
still be in the possession of individuals. It is a card which can be 
included in regular correspondence and is a good way to advertise 
the importance of conserving and preserving the resources of local 
history. Those who feel that historical materials will automatically 
be preserved in the ordinary course of events without effort are 
thinking without regard to the facts. There is need for positive 
and aggressive action in order to save the rapidly disappearing 
documents and other materials which are the sources for historical 
and museum collections. In the case of the Fall Brook records 
mentioned above, a delay of two weeks would have meant their 
disposal as waste paper. The Chester County society urges per- 
sons who are uncertain as to whether or not their possessions are 
valuable to get in touch with the society, which offers to call for, 
to examine and to remove the material. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


By “JANE MoNnROE” 


ODAY on every hand one hears of the need for the education 

of the adult. It has even been suggested that there be com- 
pulsory education from six to sixty. A war has again taught us 
that we are not as skilled and disciplined as we thought we were, 
or as we know we must be if we are to continue a representative 
democracy. 

Of course, adults are constantly learning from radio, movies, 
books, and contacts with people ; but a certain amount of regularity, 
of periods or cycles under the instruction of an authority in some 
field in which we ought to know more, is immeasurably superior 
to the usual haphazard fashion. Certainly members of professions, 
teachers and physicians especially, should take “refresher” courses 
frequently. They can be as pleasant experiences as Jane Monroe 
found hers to be. To be sure, one reason she enjoyed them so much 
was because she often received scholarships that enabled her to go 
frequently to distant schools without too great a financial strain. 

After her first year of teaching, Jane Monroe received a schol- 
arship to Chautauqua Institution where she attended the classes of 
New York University. Having had only a normal school education, 
she seemed to start a completely new life in the intellectual atmos- 
phere between Kellogg Hall and the stately Hall of Philosophy 
where four years later she received a diploma for the correspond- 
ence course of the C. L. S. C. Incidentally, this course, planned by 
Bishop Vincent, was almost the first directed adult self-education 
in our country. 

In a few years Jane started teaching in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, the only city in the United States with an almost free 
teacher-scholarship plan. It was made possible by the Henry Clay 
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Frick Educational Foundation which pays approximately two- 
thirds of all expenses. When offered her first Frick scholarship, 
Jane eagerly scanned maps as well as summer session catalogs. 
Finding that Harvard University opened its doors for six weeks 
to women, she decided to hear the Brahmans speak and see the 
beauty of New England’s historic land. 

Jane Monroe entered the class of that famous teacher and 
historian, Dr. Charles Haskins. And what a survey course it 
was—‘“from the fall of the Roman Empire to the Present Day, 
including the Peace Conference.” (World War I, please.) Despite 
weekly tests and consultations with an assisting professor, some 
students fell by the wayside from historical indigestion. Jane, 
however, determined to finish the course and by eliminating many 
planned excursions, passed the rigorous final examination. Yet 
she had managed, somehow, to see the two desks in Longfellow’s 
study, get lost in several Boston circles, cross a bridge at Concord, 
listen for “the shot heard round the world” at Lexington, watch 
the white sails at Marblehead, climb a hidden stairway in Salem, 
ponder over a certain stone at Plymouth, and try to reconcile the 
Cape Cod of the Pilgrims with the numerous Portuguese taxi 
drivers and the flamboyant artists found in Provincetown. 

After leaving Boston, she became acquainted with New York 
theaters at Broadway and 45th Street and with the Metropolitan 
Art Gallery. Indeed it was then Jane first realized that her own 
city, Pittsburgh, was the only one in our country to have a yearly 
international art exhibit. With all these new impressions, this 
widened viewpoint, one can not doubt that she gave her pupils 
better instruction the following year. 

Several years later, Miss Monroe, again with map in mind, 
applied for and received a scholarship to the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles Branch. After a day at the Grand Canyon, 
which impressed itself upon her memory as irreparably as the 
Colorado has upon the surface of the earth, this teacher, with two 
others took an apartment in Hollywood where the school was 
then located. She had been too busy teaching grade school and 
attending night classes at the University of Pittsburgh to inquire 
about instructors, but she reasoned that a visiting instructor must 
be good or he would not have been invited. In so doing, she passed 
by some fine resident professors and took young Dr. William 
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Yandell Elliott of Harvard for the study of the Constitution, and 
elderly Dr. Parrott of Princeton for an English course. She did 
not regret the choices and found the ideas of these two men very 
stimulating. 

A first visit to California left many indelible memories: the 
Mission Play at San Gabriel, the Torrey pines against the blue 
Pacific near La Jolla, the chapel at lovely San Juan Capistrano, 
the glass bottomed boat at Catalina, the bells at Riverside, the 
mile of deodar trees in Pasadena and, yes, the hot tamales of 
Tia Juana just over the border. All these impressions changed 
Jane, perhaps, as much as the acquisition of four more credits 
toward her degree. 

Furthermore, there was the impress of more pleasant memories 
on the way home. After examinations were over, four congenial 
people, on a deserved holiday which had been partly financed by 
the Frick Foundation, should have a delightful time. They saw the 
mosaics of Leland Stanford Chapel on the way to that cosmopolitan 
city, San Francisco. The Joss House in Chinatown, the Jade room 
at Gumps, the view from the roof of the Mark Hopkins Hotel, the 
furs and fogs of San Francisco in August: these all intrigued 
them greatly. Coming home by the Union Pacific, the group cli- 
maxed their summer with the fearful, awful beauty of Yellowstone 
Park. 

By using her evenings, Saturdays, and vacations, Miss Monroe 
finally acquired a Bachelor’s degree and then a Master of Arts 
degree. Becoming intensely interested in the colonial soldier who 
was the subject of her thesis, she decided to write the first biog- 
raphy of the man. Christmas and summer vacations were spent 
searching distant libraries and court-houses. By 1936, she knew 
she should do research in London and in Edinburgh. 

Telling her need to the Frick Commission, Jane asked for a 
scholarship to a short summer course given at the University of 
Cambridge in England. The check received would almost pay for 
her tourist passage which was the largest item of expense. During 
the remainder of the summer she planned to search for the ma- 
terial needed and also see the land where American history began. 
She was granted her request and soon started on one of her 
busiest and happiest summers. Although she had no companion on 
account of her budgeted time and her peculiar work, she was sel- 
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dom lonely. As the Britannic slipped out of New York harbor 
that rainy day in late June, she found herself standing beside a 
Canadian nurse, also alone. That instance was symbolic of the 
whole trip—when Jane Monroe had time for new acquaintances or 
old friends, they always came. She still hears from the Canadian 
nurse, and no one can tell her that the British are cold and distant. 

Most of the passengers got off the ship at Southampton, but 
Jane stayed on another twenty-four hours and landed at Tilbury 
dock on the Thames. In this way, she had a view of La Havre, 
France, where the Britannic touched, and also had the experience 
of an exceptionally foggy night in the English Channel. In the 
clearing morning, views of Dover and Calais with their wealth 
of history were a reward. 

From St. Pancreas Station, London, Miss Monroe drove di- 
rectly to the English-Speaking Union Headquarters at Dartmouth 
House, Berkeley Square, in the Mayfair district, where she stayed 
two weeks. Although an old member of that splendid organization, 
she was now able for the first time to accept its help which was 
especially appreciated for planning her sightseeing trips. 

You must hear about Jane’s first night in London. She thought 
Scheherazade could tell nothing more strange. She had received 
an invitation to the reception of the Fourth Quinquennial Anglo- 
American Historical Conference opening in London that night. 
After a maid had pressed her one evening gown and the Club 
Secretary had given her valuable suggestions and encouragement, 
she taxied shortly after ten at night to the magnificent Lan- 
caster Palace which houses the London Museum. Checking her 
wrap, she stood waiting trying to call up courage to go alone up 
that grand staircase. She noticed another woman, seemingly in 
the same state of hesitancy. Remembering the reserve of the Brit- 
ish, Miss Monroe spoke first, saying she was a stranger. The 
result was that she went proudly up the staircase with the daughter 
of a former Member of Parliament to the strains of the London- 
derry Air played by the Irish Guards. After being introduced to 
the Commissioner of Education, the two women wandered happily 
through the museum and out into the lighted garden where re- 
freshments were served. As Jane rode back to Berkeley Square 
late that night she thought gratefully of Henry Clay Frick, but 
wondered whether her summer might not seem drab after this 
marvelous introduction. 
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But it was not. Attending the sectional meetings of the con- 
ference, delving into old letters in the Manuscript Division of the 
British Museum, seeing the most important of the historical 
shrines in London, spending an evening in Parliament listening 
to Ellen Wilkinson fight for labor, seeing Pride and Prejudice 
at the old St. James Theater, visiting the Bowes Street School to 
see how the English teach history, and taking a side trip to 
the mother Cathedral of Canterbury—all these activities made her 
two weeks’ stay in London memorable indeed. 

A day’s journey on the Flying Scotsman took Miss Monroe next 
to Edinburgh. There she worked in the General Register House 
and hunted for the birth place and early background of the man 
she was studying. In the course of this search she called on a 
Scottish school master and was entertained in a pre-Cromwellian 
manse. Moreover, she followed Knox and Scott into many ancient 
castles and over many haunted moors. 

After making arrangements with a research worker, on whom 
she could call for further aid, Jane decided to have a week-end in 
Ireland before the opening of the Cambridge course. She bought 
a new umbrella—if it rained more in that green land than in 
Scotland and England in the summer of 1936, she would need 
an ark—and left for Stranrear by way of Glasgow. Though the 
short trip across the choppy Irish Sea to Larne made many old 
travelers ill, Jane enjoyed every minute of it. Her short stay at 
the Station Hotel in Belfast was made pleasant by acquaintances 
who had planned an auto trip round lovely Down and Antrim. 
Then by train Jane went to Port Rush and the Giant’s Causeway. 

From Belfast Jane traveled to York, England, in one day— 
considered a long trip over there. The next morning, views of the 
York Minster, the Merchant Adventurers’ House, the old walls 
and the shambles, made her wish desperately for more time. In the 
afternoon, the Secretary of the York Branch of the English- 
Speaking Union took her over the moors to the quaint old market 
town of Guisborough in the North Riding of Yorkshire. After 
inquiries she found Holbeck Farm and was permitted to enter 
the house in which her grandmother had been born. That dis- 
covery and the ride on a rare day of sunshine with two cultivated 
English women made the motor trip a happy experience. 

The following day, accompanied by the usual downpour of 
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rain, Jane arrived at the Porter’s Lodge of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. That summer, for the first time and possibly for the last, 
women were allowed to eat in the great dining hall; the hostess 
seemed almost overcome with the great honor and expected her 
guests to be similarly subdued. 

She felt at home in Cambridge, partly because several other 
Pittsburghers were there and partly, perhaps, because her stay in 
Gore Hall, Harvard, while using her first Frick Scholarship, had 
conditioned her mind for the style of dormitories and quads in 
Cambridge. Here were the originals from which Harvard was 
patterned. The quiet, the lack of bustle and commotion were cer- 
tainly conducive to brain work ; the whole ensemble was the proper 
setting for the study of the history and literature of the sixteenth 
century. 

Professor Ernest Barker, Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
lectured on “The Tudor Conception of a Gentleman.” In early 
days, he said, a knight needed good birth, but later he had also 
to have intellectual qualities. According to the name attached to 
an informative article in the New York Times Magazine for 
December 10, Sir Ernest Barker now knows from experience the 
reward for this dual requisite. 

The speakers at the summer session were not a!l from Cam- 
bridge University. Professor A. L. Rowse of Oxford made Henry 
VIII a potent, striking character full of self-idolatry—‘as ob- 
vious as a mountain.” Professor J. Dover Wilson of the University 
of Edinburgh made Shakespeare’s character of Holofernes in 
Loves’ Labour's Lost one to despise. This ancient schoolmaster 
had only the husks of learning; he had mistaken the letter for 
the spirit. In order that his modern successor not do likewise, 
Professor Wilson thought every teacher should read this play 
every year on Ash Wednesday! Another day Jane was startled to 
hear Professor R. W. Chambers of the University of London 
make the statement in his lecture on Sir Thomas More that a 
portrait of that saint had recently gone to the Frick Art Gallery 
without a word of protest from Britain. 

The lectures were given every morning and often in the after- 
noon. Chilled to the bone after sitting for hours, Jane understood 
why the English love their tea. She often stopped at the Black 
Friar, built in 1500, or the Blue Boar Hotel where she later 
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stayed, for a cup of China tea and a snack before going for a 
walk along the “Backs.” 

Trips with other Pittsburgh girls and with new acquaintances 
to Ely Cathedral and to the grounds of Sandringham Palace, and 
daily visits to other colleges and the book stalls made the time 
fly much too quickly. Soon the session closed and with another 
Pittsburgh pilgrim Jane passed through Bedford on the way to 
“the spires of Oxford” and the treasures of the Bodleian Library. 
And how much happier these pilgrims were than those of Bunyan! 
In the few days before their ship sailed, they almost surfeited 
themselves with things to remember. A little girl on the train to 
Banbury, reciting “Riding a cock horse to Banbury Cross ;” the 
peaceful nine mile drive to Sulgrave Manor, where Mr. Carter gave 
his descriptive talks about the ancestral home of Washington; 
Warwick Castle and Stratford-on-Avon; Bath with its ghosts of 
many centuries, and the lovely views from Beechan Cliff and 
Combe Down; Wells, and Jane’s favorite cathedral. She actually 
saw the swans pull the rope at the Bishop’s Palace. And the wine 
cellar, five hundred and twenty years old, of the Swan Hotel—have 
they made different use of the cellar lately ? Hallowed Glastonbury ; 
the Round Table in the Great Hall at Winchester ; Beaulieu Abbey 
and the New Forest—these and many other memories were 
tucked away before the Georgic sailed from Southampton. 

Home again, Jane Monroe was kept busy with new school work. 
She enjoyed teaching history to high school students much more 
since she could add fresh zest and information to the formerly dry 
chapters. Also, thanks to the material found in the British Museum 
and the General Register House in Edinburgh, she completed the 
extra work she had been doing. 

For the fourth time, in 1942, Jane received a Frick scholarship. 
Because she wished to know the South better and to attend again 
the Institute of Public Affairs, she chose the lovely campus of 
the University of Virginia. Her history courses there under Dr. 
Thomas Perkins Abernethy, one of the best known southern his- 
torians, gave her the Virginian and South Carolinian slant to our 
history rather than that of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 

The Institute of Public Affairs, though cut to one week on 
account of the war, was of the same high quality that Jane had 
found at a previous session. Dr. Brooks Emeny of Cleveland was 
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one of the best discussion leaders; and many economists, students 
of government, army and navy men, and diplomats of this and 
other countries talked on the general topic, “New Strategies for 
War and Peace.” It was all tremendously stimulating. 

Jane Monroe was particularly fortunate in another way. She 
had determined not to live in a dormitory or a hotel. She wanted 
to catch something of the old South; she was, therefore, happy to 
live at the home of Miss Mary Minor Lewis, a collateral descend- 
ant of Meriwether Lewis of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, and 
to be told old tales of colonial and early nineteenth century 
Virginia. 

There were a few other guests. Three were teaching the future 
Amgot—those who were to help in the Allied Military Government 
of Occupied Territories. One of these professors was Dr. Hugh 
Borton of Columbia. He was teaching Japanese. Several years 
previously when he had decided to take his doctorate in that 
language he had gone to the University of Leyden in Holland. 
Jane thought he was a young seer. Despite the black shadow of 
war the table conversation was merry as well as witty, and no 
guest would ever forget the delicious dinners served in that 
spacious dining room with lovely Evelyn Byrd looking down from 
the wall. 

The scent of the mimosa and the magnolia as jane went up the 
Serpentine Walk to the Rotunda, the ghostly students of the 
ancient West Range, the singing mockingbird on Houdon’s statue 
of George Washington, stately Monticello with its distant view, 
the boxwood of Ash Lawn; all these were more memories to be 
tucked away for the schoolroom. 

With grateful thoughts of Mr. Frick’s generosity, Jane started 
home in a round-about-way—down into southwestern Virginia 
and through the old Cumberland Gap to Knoxville, Tennessee. 
After seeing the Norris Dam, she was induced to acquire a more 
adequate knowledge of the Tennessee Valley Authority. The 
long train ride through that state and Kentucky to Louisville 
gave Jane her first idea of those famed meadows and mountains. 
Returning from Louisville to Lexington, Kentucky, she explored 
‘the old library of Transylvania College as she had explored the 
old museum of Washington and Lee in Lexington, Virginia. 
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So, finally, Jane Monroe returned from another summer in 
which, she had “enlarged her horizon” by study and travel through 
the generosity of Henry Clay Frick. The connotation of that phrase 
is never the same. It is cumulative. Not only should her next year 
of teaching be her best, but surely, if she lives to be a hundred, 
she will always be a happier, more tolerant, better informed citizen 
of the United States. 
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Jonathan Dickinson’s Journal or, God’s Protecting Providence. Being the 
Narrative of a Journey from Port Royal in Jamaica to Philadelphia 
between August 23, 1696, and April 1, 1697. Edited by Evangeline 
Walker Andrews and Charles McLean Andrews. [Yale Historical Pub- 
lications, Manuscripts and Edited Texts, XIX.] (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1945. Pp. 252. $3.00.) 


On August 23, 1696, Jonathan Dickinson and twenty-four other people, 
including his wife and infant son, set sail on the barkentine Reformation 
from Port Royal, Jamaica, for Philadelphia. One month later the ship was 
wrecked on Jupiter Island, off the coast of Florida; and the little band of 
twenty-five people had to abandon it and move northward with incredible 
hardship, sometimes on foot and sometimes on boats. Those who survived 
inclement weather and the cruelty of the Indians reached Philadelphia April 
1, 1697, on a boat from Charleston, South Carolina. One of the survivors 
was Robert Barrow, a minister of the Society of Friends from England, 
who, after enduring the terrible journey, died a few days after the arrival 
in Philadelphia at the home of Samuel Carpenter, a prominent Philadelphia 
Friend. The beauty of his devoted life and peaceful death caused his name 
to be perpetuated as that of a saint. Dickinson wrote an account of the 
party’s hardships in the form of a journal which in 1699 was published as 
a religious tract with the sub-title, God’s Protecting Providence. This was 
reprinted fifteen times between 1700 and 1868, but with little or no scholarly 
editorship. 

For seven years Mr. and Mrs. Andrews had their winter home on top 
of an oyster mound on Jupiter Island, close to the scene of the ship’s disaster. 
No doubt, love of historical research and the personal appeal of a colonial 
narrative dealing in part with the location of their beloved home combined 
in prompting Mr. and Mrs. Andrews to undertake a critical edition of the 
Journal. It is a source of deep regret that Mr. Andrews did not live to 
complete this task. But Mrs. Andrews went bravely on, and now the book 
has been published, very appropriately, by the Yale Press. 

In addition to the original narrative, this attractive little volume contains 
a series of valuable appendices dealing with, among other subjects, the geog- 
raphy of Florida, biographical and bibliographical material, Indian cus- 
toms, and even details about eighteenth-century type. The region in London 
where Quaker publishing houses were located has been studied and is made 
vivid by the reproduction of a delightful map of a bit of old London. The 
whole book is illustrated by a series of maps of the Florida coast, as well 
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as a few pictures and facsimiles of the title pages of various editions, in- 
cluding three in German and one in Dutch. 

This book throws light on several phases of history, such as trade relations 
between Jamaica and Philadelphia, the Society of Friends in both England 
and America, and various incidents and conditions in Pennsylvania history. 
Jonathan Dickinson, in his later life, touches this history at many points. 
He was first clerk, later a member, and finally speaker of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly, an alderman and several times mayor of Philadelphia, a judge 
of the Provincial Court, a Justice of the Peace, and a member of the Board 
of Overseers of the Penn Charter School. 

Altogether this Journal and the appendices explaining and amplifying it 
offer material of interest to many a student—the geographer, the anthro- 
pologist, the book collector, the specialist on technicalities of type, and, above 
all, the historian. But the chief appeal to the last-named profession will be 
in the high type of editorship that the historical world has come to expect 
from Mr. and Mrs. Andrews, and here finds; and in the sad significance of 
this last research project on which Mr. Andrews worked. 

Beaver College Mary P. CLarKE 


When the French Were Here. By Stephen Bonsal. (Garden City: Double- 
day, Doran and Company, 1945. Pp. xix, 263. $3.00.) 


In this study Stephen Bonsal, the distinguished foreign correspondent, tells 
the story of the sojourn of Rochambeau and his French force in America 
and of their contribution to the Yorktown campaign. The study is based on 
unpublished reports and letters in the Archives Nationales and in the Li- 
‘brary of Congress, as well as on published letters, memoirs, and diaries. The 
author has drawn on his own wide experience in reporting contemporary 
military campaigns and on his participation in international affairs to make 
this work a lively, readable narrative and, at the same time, a valuable con- 
tribution to the field of Revolutionary historical literature. 

The departure of Rochambeau and his troops from Brest, their journey to 
America aboard the crowded transports, the vicissitudes of the long en- 
campment at Newport, and the march to Virginia are all made very vivid 
by frequent comparison with the similar experiences of our own troops who 
served in France in 1918. The introduction of unpublished evidence from 
French sources brings the much maligned D’Estaing into a more favorable 
light than most accounts of his “flight” allow, and a re-evaluation of the 
contribution of DeGrasse and his fleet to the victory at Yorktown emphasizes 
the significance of that crucial phase of the campaign. With particular ref- 
erence to Washington’s Concise Journal of the Military Transactions, Mr. 
Bonsal makes good use of both French and American source material to 
retell the genesis of the Yorktown campaign and of the military aspects of 
the siege. The French supporting role is never allowed to exceed its proper 
proportions in the contribution to victory. Particularly well told is the ac- 
count of the spreading of the news of victory by Tench Tilghman. The 
author seems to be expecting a little too much of eighteenth-century Ameri- 
can editors, however, when he censures Mr. Greene of the Maryland Gazette 
for his failure to recognize the news value of the alleged surrender. 
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This ‘study makes clear how carefully the liaison between the French 
and the American commanders was worked out. Much of the success of this 
last phase of the war can be attributed to the scrupulous care with which 
the French maintained a position subordinate to the American command. 
As the commanding officers of the allies came into closer contact with each 
other in the days of preparation and during the campaign, there is revealed 
a growing mutual respect of Washington and Rochambeau for each other, 
as well as a growing admiration and devotion of all the French officers for 
the American commander-in-chief. Indeed, the eulogies of Washington by 
Frenchmen who fought with him are enough to warrant for him the high 
place he holds in the affection of the American people. 

In his account of the French forces after Yorktown, the author traces 
the careers of many of Rochambeau’s aides and staff officers even after their 
return to France. As a result, the greater part of at least one chapter be- 
comes a mere compilation of biographical miscellany, much of which belongs 
more properly to the chronicles of French court life or of the Napoleonic 
wars. Interesting as these accounts may be, they detract considerably from 
the continuity of the narrative. In fact, the excellence of the book as a whole 
is marred by the tendency of the author to inject extraneous material. 

Vivid descriptions of life and manners in the drawing rooms of Newport, 
Philadelphia, and Williamsburg, where the French officers were entertained 
by their allies, and the narrative of contacts between the French forces and 
American farmers and village tradesmen provide a few choice additions to 
the social history of the latter days of the Revolutionary era. 

In a prologue Mr. Bonsal declares it his purpose to place the War for 
Independence in its proper position in relation to the “world war of the 
eighteenth century,” as well as to indicate its place in the long struggle 
to achieve the freedoms for which the United Nations stand today. The 
author’s purpose is realized to a degree in that he has written an account 
of a phase of the War for Independence which should appeal to the general 
reader, and therefore should be of significance in increasing acquaintance 
with those selfless heroes who contributed so much to the “universal struggle 
against the forces of darkness and savagery.” The French contribution 
would be more convincing to the reader, however, if evidence could have 
been introduced to show that the French king’s support of the American 
Revolution was motivated by a sincere desire to lend a hand to the victims 
of oppression and less by a desire to embarrass and humble his ancient 
rival, the king of England. 

Pennsylvania State College Emmett F, O’Net. 


William Sylvis, Pioneer of American Labor: A Study of the Labor Move- 
ment during the Era of the Civil War. By Jonathan Grossman. [Colum- 
bia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, No. 
516.] (New York: Columbia University Press, 1945. Pp. 302. $3.50.) 


Any study that throws light on the origins of the labor movement is a 
timely work. The biography of William Sylvis is of that sort. The theme 
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is essentially one of frustration, for Sylvis lived at a time when the nation 
had little place in its economic pattern for labor organization. His ex- 
perience of poverty and insecurity drew him into the ranks of organized 
labor just as the railroads were beginning to create national markets, for 
the control of which producers were exploiting labor. It is in connection 
with this development that we find the significance of Sylvis: he pioneered 
the modern labor movement. He helped to establish “points of view and an 
understanding of the labor problem which, in time, crystallized into the 
major principles and policies which have guided the trade-union movement 
throughout the years” (p. 15). 

Sylvis’s active career extended from 1857 to 1869, during which time he 
helped to organize the Iron Molders’ International Union and the National 
Labor Union. While he was president of the Molders’ Union, he developed 
the practices upon which his fame as a labor leader rests. As president of 
the National Labor Union, profiting by the mistakes of his predecessor, he 
undertook to make this organization all powerful. He forced locals to make 
their constitutions conform to that of the national body. He worked to 
obtain abundant revenues, and because the constant demand for strike relief 
depleted the Union's treasury, he became convinced of the futility of strikes. 
He attempted to control wildcat strikes, and would countenance no aid to 
strikers unless their strike was sanctioned by the national organization. He 
developed a system of union cards on a national scale. He worked for the 
equalization of wages and for the eight-hour day. These techniques and 
policies represent his contribution to the labor movement. 

Disillusioned by the apparent failure of trade-unionism to ameliorate the 
‘conditions of labor, Sylvis turned to panaceas to find the solution of the 
workingman’s problems: the co-operative movement, paper money, land 
reform, and direct political action; but with these he had little success. 
In this experience he was not unlike other reformers of his period. 

Dr. Grossman has given us an excellent sketch of his subject, and one 
that fills a long-felt want. But he leaves some things to be desired. There 
is too much about what Sylvis did and too little about what he thought. 
There is too much of where he went and too little of what he said. Nor is 
Sylvis fitted into the economic pattern cf the day. The source materials are 
almost entirely those of labor. The views of the employer and of the public 
are disregarded. Thus the man and his time are separated. Sylvis is painted 
against a dark background: the world he lived in is almost entirely obscured. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Grossman’s work is a definite contribution to labor history. 
Fort Belvoir, Va. J. Bernarp Hoce 


The Potters and Potteries of Chester County, Pennsylvania. By Arthur E. 
James. Published under the auspices of the Chester County Historical 
Society. (West Chester, Pa.: D. Edwards Biehn, 1945. Pp. 116. $2.00.) 


In this monograph Mr. James has made a survey of the Chester County 
potteries, past and present. And along with the development of these pot- 
teries he has traced the wanderings of the individual potters within the 
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county. He has not emphasized primarily the artistic qualities of the ware 
produced, but instead has sought to reveal the influence of the potters upon 
the life of the county, especially in the nineteenth century. He has made 
much of the potters who were both Quakers and abolitionists, and what he 
has revealed of their abolitionist activities, though it is not a great deal, is 
interesting. 

The potters of Chester County tended to concentrate their efforts on 
earthenware articles of general utility, although some, particularly those of 
Phoenixville, were noted for their artistic productions. The author has 
written a good brief account of their materials, tools, and techniques, and 
has illustrated this account with several sketches and photographs. 

The main section .of this book deals with the individual potters and with 
the potteries that operated at various times within the county. Here Mr. 
James has traced, or at least sketched in, the genealogies of families in- 
terested in the manufacture of pottery, and here also he has recorded the 
changes in the ownership of the land supporting the several kilns. But his 
main concern has been to highlight the effect of these potters upon their 
neighbors; and this is especially true of those who happened to be both 
Quakers and abolitionists. He has, moreover, made a definite effort to show 
that, through apprenticeships or other ties, close relationships existed among 
the potters of Chester County in the nineteenth century. 

One section of the book is devoted to the most highly praised china pro- 
duced in the area—the Tucker and Hemphill china. Its scarcity, owing to 
the brief period of its manufacture (1826-1838), as well as its undoubted 
beauty, has caused it to be widely appreciated. 

All in all, this short study presents a great number of facts which will 
help one to gain an understanding of the economic and social history of 
one of Pennsylvania’s oldest counties. The bibliography appended to it, 
which includes works on the genealogies of several Chester County families 
as well as works on pottery, would be more helpful if it were annotated. 
University of Pennsylvania Mary E. NICKERSON 


Walks in Reading Town. By J. Bennett Nolan. (Reading, Pa.: Chamber 
of Commerce of Reading, 1945. Pp. v, 215. $2.50.) 


Following the example of Augustus Hare, whose [Walks in European 
cities were known to many travelers, Mr. Nolan has sought to re-live the 
life of his native city, now approaching its bicentennial, by peopling the 
buildings of its principal squares with figures of the past. The chapter 
headings are plain—“North Fifth Street—West Side,” “North Fifth Street— 
East Side,” etc., but the reminiscences are alive with interesting associations 
and fascinating stories. Here, of course, are personalities of local renown, 
and here also is much detail which, although the substance of social history, 
savors of gossip. On the other hand, the casual reader will mark the ap- 
pearance of notable events, objects, and personalities—the visits of Wash- 
ington and Lafayette and the sojourn of Friedrich List, the economist; the 
bookstore of William Hall, the successor of Franklin’s partner; the resi- 
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dences of the Hiesters and Muhlenbergs, prdéminent in the policies of the 
commonwealth, and the lives of these families in the community; the stage 
personalities, Fanny Kemble, Fanny Davenport, and Joe Jefferson; and 
foreign celebrities, the Duke de Rochefoucauld, the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
Joseph Bonaparte, and the Dutch land speculator and diarist, Cazenove. All 
these and many more with accompanying anecdotes flow easily from the 
discourse of “Uncle Peter,” the narrator. Interspersed are comments on 
architecture and civic improvements, and identifying references to present 
tenants. 

This is antiquarianism, to be sure, but it cannot fail to be interesting to 
any Readingite with the slightest acquaintance with his city. The remarkable 
thing to the reviewer is that a city the size of Reading has standing on its 
main thoroughfares so many buildings with historic associations. Of course, 
there are those departed structures which are greatly mourned by the 
author, and sometimes he has a feeling of resentment for the new intruders. 
But any locality is fortunate to have such an antiquarian to preserve the 
flavor of a by-gone era. 

Albright College Mitton W. HaAmILton 


Sinnamahone: A Story of Great Trees and Powerful Men. By George W. 
Huntley, Jr. New and enlarged edition. (Boston: Christopher Publish- 
ing House, 1945, Pp. 411. $3.50.) 


There is a place called Sinnamahone, 
Of which but little good is known, 
For sinning, ill must be its fame, 
Since sin begins its very name. 


Having long remembered this foolish jingle, the reviewer is pleased to 
note that there is more goodness and kindness than sin, and much that is 
interesting, in Sinnamahone. This area, not very extensive, lies on both 
sides of the Sinnamahonig River in northern Pennsylvania. Once thickly 
forested, its tallest, straightest trees were cut for the spars or masts of 
sailing vessels. All the various operations—felling, transporting to the river, 
and rafting into and down the Susquehanna—required experience, strength, 
and courage. Mr. Huntley, who is evidently connected by blood with at least 
one of the master-lumbermen, has gathered hundreds of stories about the 
industry. Here is tragedy and comedy, and the highest courage is contrasted 
with some low meanness. Sometimes the two are qualities of the same person. 
Here are churches and Sunday Schools, public schools and camp-meetings, 
taverns and other gathering-places, in a district remote from cities and 
already amazingly remote in time. Some of the events are recorded in song. 
All is so simply and vividly described that the reader is convinced without 
any distracting footnotes that here is real history. 

Mr. Huntley has produced a volume valuable to the student of human 
nature. He has also placed upon the Pennsylvania bookshelf a volume which 
should be interesting to all students of our state, perhaps the richest of all 
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the states in its variety of scenery, races, and occupations. The reviewer, 
intending to begin with one chapter, read almost to the end in one sitting. 
Gettysburg, Pa. Este SINGMASTER 


A Checklist of Pennsylvania Newspapers. Volume I (Philadelphia County). 
Prepared by the Pennsylvania Historical Survey, Division of Community 
Service Programs, Works Projects Administration. (Harrisburg: Penn- 
sylvania Historical Commission, 1944. Pp. xiii, 323.) 


This is the first of several volumes which are intended to provide an 
adequate guide to the newspapers of Pennsylvania. For the period extending 
through the year 1820, these volumes will, of course, duplicate in part 
Clarence S. Brigham’s monumental Bibliography of American Newspapers, 
1690-1820; and for the later years to 1936 they will repeat the list of Penn- 
sylvania newspapers in Winifred Gregory’s American Newspapers, 1821- 
1936. Mr. Brigham’s work is thorough for the period it covers, but Miss 
Gregory’s excellent compilation, by design, contains only a selected list of 
Pennsylvania newspapers. Thus the role of the Pennsylvania Checklist 
becomes apparent. 

The scope of the Pennsylvania Checklist is thus revealed in the preface 
of the volume under review: “The volume herewith presented covers all 
known newspapers which have been published in the area that is now Phila- 
delphia since 1719, including the former villages of Germantown and Frank- 
ford. A second volume, which includes the counties constituting the western 
part of Pennsylvania, is now in preparation. Under the present Pittsburgh 
will be found grouped the former divisions such as Allegheny; also, some 
of the contiguous boroughs. The remainder of the state will be published 
subsequently.” 

For nearly half of the more than seven hundred titles in the first volume 
of the Checklist, no Pennsylvania holdings have been reported. Only Penn- 
sylvania holdings are listed, but symbols have been used to designate those 
titles of which out-of-state holdings are recorded in the Brigham or in the 
Gregory compilation. 


Pennsylvania’s Second Year at War, December 7, 1942-December 7, 1943. 
By S. K. Stevens, Marvin W. Schlegel, and Joseph T. Kingston. (Har- 
risburg: Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 1945. Pp. 
vii, 175.) 


In this extended pamphlet, the second of a series, an attempt has been 
made, and with considerable success, to summarize the essential facts of the 
story of Pennsylvania at war during the year 1943. The story is not com- 
plete, but is no doubt as nearly so as circumstances would allow. In thirteen 
brief chapters the authors have dealt with the armed services, civilian de- 
fense, state government, education, the press, and various problems of war- 
time production. Three appendices add greatly to the value of the work. 
One of these lists the Pennsylvanians who have been awarded the Con- 
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gressional Medal of Honor, another lists the generals, admirals, and com- 
modores from Pennsylvania, and the third lists the Pennsylvania manufac- 
turers who received production awards. A foreword was contributed by 
Governor Edward Martin. Everyone who has examined this work and its 
predecessor, Pennsylvania's First Year at War, will await with interest 
similar studies of the years 1944 and 1945, 


Green Cargoes. By Anne Dorrance. (Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1945. 


Pp. 187. $2.00.) 


This brief volume, a story of the transportation of plants and seeds from 
their places of origin to various parts of the world, will be of interest to 
many readers of Pennsylvania History, Chapter IX, entitled “Plants in 
America,” directly touches the field of Pennsylvania history, for no one 
could write much about plants in America without saying something about 
John Bartram. The author, who is of a distinguished Pennsylvania family, 
has written other books on related subjects. 


Merton Meeting House, 1695-1945: A Study of Evidence Relating to the 
Date. By Samuel J. Bunting, Jr. (N. p., n. d. Pp. 16.) 


This pamphlet is a study of the date of the building of the Friends Meet- 
ing House in Lower Merion Township, Pa. The author is convinced, con- 
trary to the view expressed in George Smith’s History of Delaware County, 
that the evidence “seems to favor the belief that the original section con- 
. structed’ in 1695 still stands, and that this and the addition built about 1712 
constitute the present building.” 


Monthly Bulletin. Vol. XIV, Nos. 2-3. (Harrisburg: Department of Internal 
Affairs, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, January-February, 1946.) 


In this double number of the Bulletin appears the fourth of a series of 
articles by E. D. LeRoy, of the Wayne County Historical Society, entitled 
“Delaware and Hudson Canal, Pioneer Coal Carrier.” The first one was 
published in the issue for October, 1945. 


The Junior Historian. Vol. III, No. 2. (Harrisburg: The Pennsylvania 
Federation of Junior Historians, October, 1945.) 


This issue of the Junior Historian, a quarterly published through the 
courtesy of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, com- 
memorates “the two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Anthony Wayne, 
on January 1, 1745, at “‘Waynesborough,’ Chester County, Pa.” It contains 
two articles dealing with “Mad Anthony”: one by Paul De Meo, entitled 
“Anthony Wayne, Pennsylvanian,” and the other by Myra Jane Barry, 
entitled “The Greenville Treaty and its Importance.” 














CONRAD WEISER 


Friend of Colonist and Mohawk 
By Paut A. W. WALLACE 


First full biography of one of the key figures in American history, the 
great champion and friend of the Indians of the Six Nations during 
the fateful early days of the country. An unexampled first-hand pic- 
ture of Colonial life. Written in a vigorous entertaining style, flavored 
with many quotations from Weiser’s own vivid letters and journals. 
“The story has been often told, in one form or another, but never so 
thoroughly and so dramatically as by Paul A. W. Wallace in this 
masterly book. . . . Besides learning, Mr. Wallace has brought good 
humor, poetic feeling, and political judgment into his story. Weiser 
stands at last full length for posterity, but in flesh and blood, not in 
literary bronze or marble.” Carl Van Doren in the New York HEra.p- 
TRIBUNE 


648 pages, 4 maps, $5.00 


PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN LITERATURE 


Changing Trends from 1683 to 1942 
By Ear F. Rosacker 


The only survey of its kind which finally gives Pennsylvania “Dutch” 
literature its right place in American cultural history. “Dr. Robacker’s 
book is the first thorough-going attempt to describe the literary ac- 
tivities of the Pennsylvania Germans. It is the result of years of pains- 
taking research and undoubtedly represents an important contribution 
. .. the clearness of his language and the conciseness and correctness 
of his literary judgments are a model for similar investigations.” 
LipraRY QUARTERLY 


217 pages, $2.50 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH STUFF 


A Guide to Country Antiques 
By Eart F. Rosacker 


A minute description of furniture, floor coverings and wall hangings, 
china and kitchenware, painted tin, toys, etc., many items illustrated. 
“Dutch” art forms, museum collections, modern reproductions are also 
covered, making the book a complete guide for the novice and ex- 
perienced decorator alike. “Earl F. Robacker, a collector himself, has 
written here the first book on the subject. It has charm, accuracy, a 
sensible approach ... one of those delightful books that interest the 
expert and inform the general reader.” New York Times Book Review 


Third printing, 163 pages, 15 illustrations, $3.50 
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The History OF PENNSYLVANIA 


By Artuur D, Graerr, Head 
Dept. Social Studies, Overbrook Senior High School 


One out of every three high school students taking the required course 
on the history of the Commonwealth uses Dr. Graeff’s effective text. 
The NEWS LETTER of Philadelphia aptly describes THE HIS- 
TORY OF PENNSYLVANIA in a recent review: “This three- 
hundred-and-twenty-page book, replete with striking illustrations, is 
constructed on the unit plan. This arrangement renders the textbook 
of double value because it can be used either as the basic text for a 
distinct one-semester course in Pennsylvania, or as a supplement to 
the study of the history of the United States.” 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 

1006-1022 Arch St. Phila. 7, Pa. 

Gentlemen: Please send me copies of THE HISTORY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA at $1.80 list price, subject to usual school discount 
of 25%. 























comprehensive, one-volume history of the state... 


A History of Pennsylvania 
By WAYLAND F. DUNAWAY 


@ The author has divided this history into two almost equal parts: The 
Colonial era, from 1609 to 1790; and the history of the Commonwealth 
since 1790. This logical dividing point lends itself to discussions of the 
political, economic, and social activities of each period. 

@ The book gives in abundant detail sidelights on Pennsylvanian history 
heretofore either sketchily outlined or omitted by historians. The social life 
and customs of the colonial period, and studies of the racial variety of the 
period with the resultant problems of such an intermixture, are dealt with. 


You are invited to examine A HISTORY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. Use the coupon below to send for your copy today. 





Prentice-Hall, Inc., dept. H-54, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
Send A HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA by Dunaway on ap- 
proval. Within 5 days I will either remit $5.00 plus 10c for postage 
and packing, or return book. : 
(Save! If you send money with order, we pay postage and packing. 
Money back if not satisfied.) 

Teachers and librarians are invited to request book at Educational 
price and discount. 
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Institution - 
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